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WHEN FOUND— 


6TH OcTOBER, 1902—6TH OcTOBER, 1927. 


To The Dickens Fellowship the world over—Greeting ! May many 
quarters of a century see us still steadfastly pursuing the aims and 
objects which for twenty-five years have been our guiding star :— 
(a) To knit together in a common bond of friendship lovers of 

that great master of humour 
and pathos, Charles Dickens. 

(b) To spread the love of 
humanity which is the key- 
note of all his work. 

(c) To take such measures 
as may be expedient to remedy 
or ameliorate those existing 
social evils which would have 
appealed so strongly to the 
heart of Charles Dickens, and 
to help in’ every possible 
direction the cause of the 
poor and the oppressed. 

(d) To assist in the preserva: 
tion and purchase of building: 
and objects associated with 
his name and mentioned it 
his works. 

Although our rules and con: 
stitution have undergone man} 
changes since the late B. W 
Matz drafted those four para 
B. W. Matz in 1902 graphs one Sunday afternoon iJ 
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1902, they have remained unaltered, and will, I hope, remain so as 
long as the Dickens Fellowship exists. Mr. J. W. T. Ley told the 
story of the first twenty-one years of the Fellowship’s existence 
in the pages of this magazine for October, 1923: what he then said 
was all sufficient, and the history of the Fellowship since then is 
too fresh in the memory of most of us to need any repetition here ; 
and we need hardly say that we are stronger now, and more full 
of purpose, than at any other time. 
*k xx * x x 

A Dinner to celebrate this event will be held in London, on October 
6th, at the Hotel Russell, and it is hoped that every Branch will be 
represented. 


A MS. The manuscript of the recently discovered chapter of 
Beyond Pickwick, which I had the good fortune to unearth at 
Price. the Dickens House a couple of months ago, and which 


is printed for the first time in this issue, is not for sale, 
so it will be useless for the millionaire collectors of Dickens manu- 
scripts to make any enquiry concerning it, either to me or to any other 
officer of the Fellowship. I regard this fragment of adventure of the 
Pickwickians as beyond all price. Dickens was indeed a prophet when 
in the first page of the story he described his hero as immortal: having 
said as much, this prophetic piece of writing does not appear in any 
way extraordinary. 


x * * * * 
Dexter, It was only a few months ago that I was referring to a 
John F. gentleman whose name, long known in Dickens circles, 


was the same as mine, yet was un-related to me, and, 
unfortunately, unknown by me. John F. Dexter has passed away at 
the age of eighty. His “‘ Hints to Dickens Collectors ’’ appeared when 
I was but an infant, and was the forerunner of many such books. 
Collecting first editions of Dickens was the one passion of his life; he 
was the recognised expert on the subject, and always ready to place 
his knowledge at the disposal of a fellow collector. His remarkable set 
of The Pickwick Papers, the finest in the world—with the possible 
exception of the set Dickens presented to Mary Hogarth—now in 
America—has been left to his only daughter. 

* 7% * * K 

A Wash-out ? “ Surely Dickens is a wash-out,” said a woman to Mr. 

George Bernard Shaw, when books were being chosen 
to send out to the soldiers during the war. “ Mont Blanc,” answered 
G. B. S., “is a wash-out to people who have not sufficient breath to 
climb Primrose Hill.” And now in the “ Daily Express”’ we read, 
“ Dickens refuses to die. A few days ago we celebrated the hundredth 
Anniversary of the starting out of Mr. Pickwick and his lieutenants in 
search of adventure .. . the immortal Crummles has appeared on the 
stage of the Lyric Theatre . . . yet the old, old controversy goes on. 
‘I cannot read him.’; ‘He is as great as Shakespeare.’ ; ‘Sloppy 
sentimentality.’ ; ‘Genius.’ Perhaps the best way out of it all is to 
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admit that everything said about Dickens is true—as true as his im- 
mortality.” 


* * * * co 
Dickens Professor Nolin’s article of page 235 was already in 
et la type when the masterly review by Sir Edmund Gosse 
France. of Monsieur Floris Delattre’s new book, “ Dickens et 


la France” appeared in the “Sunday Times,” and- 
added still more to our understanding of the depth of French apprecia- 
tion of our typically English writer. Since then the publisher has sent 
me a copy of the book which, on every page, testifies to the enormous 
amount of reading which the Professor at the Lille University ac- 
complished before arriving at his conclusions ; no less than 47 pages 
of notes and references appear at the end of the work. 

* * * * * 

The French As an example of the high place Dickens holds in the 
Estimate. minds of the French people, Sir Edmund Gosse relates 

the following. Some years ago he was staying in a 
country house in Burgundy in company with several Frenchmen of 
letters. “‘ What novelist is most read in France ?”’ he asked. After 
a moment’s reflection came the answer, “ Dickens.” * You have 
misunderstood me,” replied Sir Edmund, “I did not mean what 
foreign author, but what author among Frenchmen.” They smiled ; 
and they repeated, ‘‘ Dickens.’ ‘‘ This was a great surprise to me,” 
adds the writer, ‘‘and I was inclined to see in it some mystification ; 
but inquiry has only confirmed the truth of the statement.” 

* a bd * * 

A Sir Edmund Gosse’s article provoked others to give 
Russian. the “Sunday Times” their experiences. General Sir 

Ian Hamilton wrote to say that when in Moscow in 1910, 
he was told at the biggest book-shop there, in answer to the question 


as to the best seller of the season :—‘“Speaking for my own firm, Dickens’ 
has been easily the best seller.” 

* aK * * a 
Anda The retiring Belgian Ambassador, Baron Monchem, 
Belgian was a great admirer of Dickens. ‘‘ When I first came 
too. to London, I had the impression that I had been there 


before,” he told a newspaper representative, lately. 
“This was because I had read Dickens—some of his novels more than 
once. In certain streets, though I cannot name them, I was almost 
convinced I had walked before ; and I have spoken to and seen in 


ae many people who were Dickens characters—in an attenuated 
orm.” 


x a Re 
Living It is no new thing to the Dickensian that Dickens. 
Dickens characters are to be met with every day. We have i 


Characters. Mr. Pickwick as a trustee of the Dickens House, and on 

various other committees—well, I leave that for 
the reader to fillin. The “ Daily Express ” has been printing interest-. 
ing letters on the subject ; from one of these we learn that in Brecon-— 
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shire there is an old farmer of eighty-one the very double of Captain 
Cuttle, hook and all. 
* 3 * * 3s 

The Fellow- At the request of the Executive Committee I have 
ship Life of prepared a popular story of the Life of Dickens, which 
Dickens. will be published at the end of September, priced at 

one shilling. It will be somewhat larger than The 
Dickensian, and will contain over one hundred illustrations. It aims 
to present to the ordinary reader a simple story of the Life of Dickens. 
Many branches have in the past asked for such a little book, and since 
the late B. W. Matz’s penny edition of twenty-five years ago—long 
since out of print—there has been no really popular Life to fill the 
gap. I hope Branch Committees will see to it that every member has 
a copy. Branches will be supplied on special terms on applying to 
the Hon. Secretary. 


Ed ok k FS oo 
A Notable The most notable decision arrived at by the Con- 
Decision. ference in Birmingham was that Branches formed after ~ 


September, 1927, shall include in the subscription a 
copy of the Fellowship’s magazine, except in the case of second and 
subsequent members of the same family at the same address. To 
begin well is half the battle, as some Branches now realise when they 
are desirous of changing over to the new inclusive subscription: but 
the Birmingham Branch has set an example which others will, no 
doubt, soon follow ; in the future, a copy of the magazine is to be sent 
free to each member. 


ok cc 


= * 

The Council. Every branch of 

the Fellowship has 
the privilege of sending a repre- 
sentative to the quarterly meet- 
ings of the Council, and it is to 
be regretted that more Branches 
do not avail themselves of this 
opportunity of taking their share 
in the management of the Fellow- 
ship the world over. The date 
is a fixed one, the first Saturday 
in January, April, July and 
October. No Branch should fail 
to let a year pass without being 
represented at one meeting at 
least. Mr. Frank S. Johnson is 
the Chairman of the Council for 
the year 1927-28, and is well 
known to all those who attend 
the Conferences. He joined the 
Fellowship in 1912, and was the 
Hon. Secretary of the London Mr. Frank S. Johnson 
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Branch until the war. Throughout the war he served as a lieutenant 
in the navy, his excellent knowledge of German (he was for many 
years in business in Germany) proving of special benefit in the ex- 
amination of foreign merchant vessels passing Scapa Flow. Mr. J. 
Cooper Sands, of Nottingham, is the Vice-Chairman of the Council. 


* K 7 Do 
The Old Many readers have written me for further particulars 
Curiosity of the claims made by the little shop in Portsmouth 
Shop. Street. The matter was fully dealt with in an article 


by the late editor only a few years ago, see page 224 of 
the number, October, 1923. I am sorry I cannot reprint it as I have 
so much new matter awaiting publication. 
* 


Dickens Mr. John Ardagh writes that Dublin contained two of 
Streets. these at one time. “ Nickleby ~ (78-79 Lower Tyrone 


Street, 1840) and “ Pickwick Place”? (Great Strand 

Street, 1839), but both have now vanished. 
* ue * me ak 

Dickens It appears to be impossible for Miss Peggy Webling to 
in Novels. write a book without quoting from her favourite author 

of fiction—Dickens. In her recently published novel, 
‘** Anna Maria,” she makes her chief character compare himself to both 
Mr. Peggotty and Mr. Dick, the former as a ** bacheldore,” and the 
latter as the man for practical advice. Miss Webling also says, ** Our 
greatest novelist has told us that trifles make the sum of life.’ It 


will be remembered that this truth is spoken by David Copperfield on 
the night of Dora’s death. 


ok ok * us aK 
The Reverend In Maidstone Church there is a tablet to the memory 
Sam. of the Rev. Samuel Weller, who was perpetual curate 
of Maidstone from 1712 to 1753. : 

* * * Bs as 
Thank A reader in Rockland, Maine, writes: ‘“‘ Enclosed postal 
You ! money order, paying my subscription for two years. 


I do not see how a real lover of Dickens can contrive 
to get along without visits of your admirable publication, which seems 
to have taken on added interest in the recent few numbers.” 

x x * * ** 

Cricket There is, of course, no connection here, but Dickens has 
and Crime. again been called upon to render historic service in 

connection with two recent books. The famous Cricket 
Match of the Dingley Dellers versus the All Muggletonians, forms the 
first story in an Eleven which our Past President, Mr. Waugh, has 
umpired for Mr. Gerald Howe (Price 53.). I haven’t played cricket for 
years, but I have enjoyed this choice selection of cricket stories from 
famous fiction. The second book is entitled ‘‘ Before Scotland Yard,” 
and contains chapters on Inspector Field, which help to make up an 
attractive volume on the detection of crime through thé ages. Mr. 
Peter Haworth, senior lecturer in English at the Bristol University, is 
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responsible for the selection and an admirable preface. The detective 
story is predominant in modern fiction, and it is interesting to trace its 
increasing importance through the stories of Dickens. We are to hear 
the opinions of famous modern writers of mystery stories on the greatest 
_ mystery story of all at our London Meeting in April next. It promises 
to be a great night, rivalling the famous Drood Trial of a dozen or 
more years ago. 
* * * x x 

The Modern No longer is the pilgrim to the Shrine of Thomas & 
Canterbury Becket bringing grist to the Canterbury Mill; it is to 
Pilgrim. the Dickensian Pilgrim that the Canterbury Chamber of 

Trade now looks to increase its business, to judge from 
the excellent booklet they have sent me, in which the author has cer- 
tainly made the most of anything Dickens ever said or wrote about 
the city dear to the memory of Agnes Wickfield. Particularly com- 
mendable are the artistically produced pictures. There is a great 
Dickens revival in this city: a Branch of the Fellowship has just been 
formed there, and we anxiously await the report of its first meeting. 


When Mr. Frank Staff, who thirty years ago toured with a 
Crummles real Crummles Company, has sent me-an impression 
Played. of the bright entertainment at the Lyric Theatre, 


Hammersmith, which no lover of the theatre—and 
certainly no Dickensian—should miss on any account. I wonder why 
the idea of a play by the Crummles Company was never thought of 
before. Mr. Staff and I attacked but the fringe of the subject when we 
burlesqued Scene 4, Act 5, of a lurid melodrama at the Dickens Christ- 
mas Party last December. But, it wanted the enterprise of Mr. Nigel 
Playfair (who was Mr. Dick in Sir Herbert Tree’s production of “ David 
Copperfield,’ some years ago) to bring together the famous Crummles 
Company in the one play that Dickens appeared to have continuous 
interest in—George Barnwell. Mr. Playfair is to be congratulated 
on his courage in presenting this famous play in what I consider to be 
the only way it could possibly find favour with modern audiences. 
If the bill has to be changed, I hope it will still be the Crummles 
Company that will appear in the new drama. 


The Book I hope you are all re-reading Little Dorrit. I am. 
for the And as happens to me on re-reading one of Dickens’s 
Season. books, I come to the conclusion that the book I have 


; just finished is the best ! According to the decision 
of the Conference—following the suggestion, adopted some years ago, 
to take the novels in the reverse order to that in which they were 
written, Hard Times becomes the book for the following season, 
1928-9. It was urged, on the part of some delegates, that Hard 
Times should be missed, as it was “ uninteresting.” True, it has not 
the wide appeal of the others, but I feel confident, with a better know- 
ledge of it, we shall find more in it than we anticipate. Until we 
began to interest ourselves in Great Eapectations—and Colonel Gadd 
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excited us with his theories concerning Pip’s Village—some of us voted 
that story dull. From the Kentish Gadd we turn to the one-time 
Lancashire Gadd, and ask, what about Coketown ? 
* %* cod cd * 
The Dickens I have previously remarked in these notes, the increasing 
Theatre. interest displayed in Dickens as an actor, and in 
Dickens’s stories as plays. The great success of 
‘“‘ Pickwick ” in America has promoted the manager, Mr. Reilly, to 
plan the building of a theatre specially for Dickens plays, which Mr. 
Cosmo Hamilton (an Englishman—in case you may not know) is to 
write. If Mr. Crummles finds a permanent home at the Lyric, Ham- 
mersmith, near to his birthplace (Chelsea), who knows what develop- 
ments may take place in other parts of London ? 
* * * oo K 
You Should An abundant knowledge is often a dangerous thing. 
Know that A reader who exercises a salutary influence on the 
Editor of this magazine by counting up the number of - 
spelling mistakes in each issue, has taken me to task for incorrectly 
spelling the third name of Dickens, in the informative page under this 
heading in the last issue. It should be Huffam he asserts, for so 
Dickens himself wrote it in the marriage register at St. Luke’s, Chelsea, 
to which he has referred. Iam glad I am not alone in making mistakes 
in the spelling of names. Dickens’s third name was indeed Huffham, 
according to the register of his baptism. 
* * cd * * 
Found. After a recent visit of the Fellowship to Syon House, 
some property was found there which probably belongs 
to one of the party. The owner should apply to the Hon. Secretary 
at 48 Doughty Street, giving a description of the lost articles. 
* * * % * 


An I little expected to hear of this magazine at the Adver- 
Advertising _ tising Exhibition at Olympia: but when I visited it, a 
Voice. lady at one of the stalls distinctly uttered the magic 


word ‘‘ Dickensian.”” Yet, when I looked round, the 
person who had spoken gave not a sign. It was no hallucination, as 


others in my party are able to testify. Will the lady be good enough 
to communicate with me ? 


* cS * * * 
Twenty-three This number completes the twenty-third volume of 
Not out. the unique publication with which I am so proud to be 


; associated. The increase of over fifty per cent. in the 
circulation during the past year is the best reward that my band of 
voluntary workers and I can receive, and is testimony of the readers’ 
appreciation of the endeavours I have made to give the little magazine 
a wider appeal without sacrificing its usefulness. In an anxiety for 
exactitude of statement, I fear that the “i’s” of Sikes and the “ oe 
of Sydney Carton have sometimes got mixed, and Little Dorrit been 
blessed with an extra “t.” That such things as these have escaped 
my eye is regrettable, but I hope, excusable. Wa trterR Dexter. 


i 
: ) 


——— 
| 


A NEWLY DISCOVERED AND HITHERTO 
DINPUBLISHED CHAPTER OF JHE 
FIGKWAGK PAPERS 


STHAT punctual servant of all work, the sun, had just risen, and 

begun to strike a light on the morning of the thirteenth of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, when Mr. Samuel 
Pickwick burst like another sun from his slumbers, threw open his 
chamber window, and looked out upon the world beneath.”’ 

These words were equally applicable to the rising of Mr. Samuel 
Pickwick on the thirteenth of May, one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-seven. 

No longer, however, was Goswell Street at his feet, on his right 
hand, on his left hand, and over the way. Mr. Pickwick has long ago 
left the dangerous neighbourhood of Goswell Street. Like many other 
true Londoners, his nights are spent in the peaceful repose of the 
suburbs; and the awakening of Mr. Pickwick, after a repose of one 
hundred years, typified the awakening of the old village on which he 
looked from a repose of many hundreds of years, to find that the 
_ insertion of a gland, by the Underground 
\ Railway, had transformed it into a youthful 
and rapidly growing suburb. 

While it is true that “great men are 
seldom over scrupulous in the arrangement 
of their attire,’ Mr. Pickwick felt that the 
importance of this occasion demanded extra 
care with his toilet. In spite of this, he 
was ready long before the time necessary SS 
for his departure, and arrived at the Golden 
Cross well ahead of the hour which the 
Commodore Coach was due to leave. Here 
he was joined by Mr. Tupman, Mr. Snodgrass 
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and Mr. Winkle ; while that loquacious 
gentleman, Alfred Jingle, Esq., of No. 
Hall, Nowhere, soon renewed acquaint- 
ance with them. 

‘‘ Watching the ladies?” enquired 
that gentleman of Mr. Tupman. 
‘Much altered. Short hair. Short 
skirts. Different from  crinolines. 
Very. Short patience, too. No time 
for dalliance, now. Get on, or get 
out, with the modern Miss. Eh ?” 

“Sir,” replied Mr. Tupman. ~*~ In 
all ages, in all places, ladies are 
perfect. The world has changed, outwardly; and 
Woman has changed, outwardly, with it. But she 
remains the perfect gem in a new setting.” 

In the Strand, in front of the Golden Cross, Mr. Pickwick found a 
huge concourse of friends and strangers awaiting him. Many a profile- 
machine was levelled at him and his fellow Pickwickians, and many a 
pose were they forced to adopt ere they were permitted to mount 
upon the coach. Here they were joined by three strangers whom, 
from their dress and conversation, Mr. Pickwick deemed to be pros- 
perous city men paying a short visit to the country. 

As he sat upon the box seat, Mr. Pickwick thought upon the inex-_ 
plicable nature of hero-worship. ‘‘ It is not as the discoverer of the 
source of the Hampstead Ponds, not for my Theory of Tittlebats, 
not because I found the stone whose inscription puzzles those to whom 
Kgyptian Hieroglyphics are an open book, that I am greeted so 
enthusiastically to-day. Fame is dear to the heart of every man; 
but it has its drawbacks. The petty affairs—the inmost life of the 
famous—are blazoned abroad. These people remember my small | 
indiscretions and the awkward situations in which I was at times 
placed, rather than my great achievements. Yet though the praise 
of mankind is my Swing, philanthropy is my insurance office, If I 
have given pleasure to thousands of my countrymen, if I have added 
to the gaiety of nations, that is more, even than adding to the world’s 
store of knowledge.” And again he beamed 
at the assembled throng through his glasses. 

At a quarter past nine exactly, the 
coachman, Bertram Mills, was on the box, 
with ribbons in hand. Bob Smith, a coach- 
man of forty-odd years experience, was at 
the horses’ heads. Stanley Cave, the guard, 
sounded the tantivy, and the coach moved 
rapidly into Whitehall, along the Embank- 
ment and over Westminster Bridge. 

_ “ What time are we due at the Elephant ? ” 
inquired the coachman. 

‘Nine twenty-nine,” replied Mr. Pickwick. 
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“Good,” consulting his wrist watch. ‘On the 
stroke.” : 

The surging sea of traffic—the intertwining of current 
and cross-current—at the Elephant gave Mr. Pickwick 
some apprehension. He wondered how it could be 
possible to make the waters divide to give them a clear 
passage ; but with unostentatious courtesy, those perfect 
gentlemen—the London policemen—signalled the clear 
way into New Kent Road. 

As they wended their way through the dense traffic, 
Mr. Pickwick was delighted with the ease and certainty 
with which the coach was guided among the numerous 
vehicles. ‘‘ One hundred years ago,” he mused, ~ I 
said that the minds of coachmen were unsettled. 
There is every excuse for them being so to-day; for 
many of these huge vehicles appear to be designed to play the dual 
role of executioner and hearse. The mind, however, of Mr. Mills 
would not have been upset if he were competing in a chariot race, 
in the circus at Olympia, or Antioch, or Rome.” 

Ere New Kent Road became * Old,” a pause was made in order that 
Mr. Pickwick might be presented to the Mayor of Southwark. His 
Worship reminded Mr. Pickwick that his friends, Bob Sawyer and Ben 
Allen, received their education in medicine in the Borough of South- 
wark ; that Mr. Pickwick himself had been a guest at a historic banquet 
in Lant Street in the Borough; that in this Borough had formerly 
stood the Marshalsea Prison and other places of which Mr. Pickwick 
would retain pleasant memories, although he had not lived in them, 
He extended to Mr. Pickwick and his friends a hearty welcome back 
to Southwark, and wished them Godspeed upon their journey. Mr, 
Pickwick, in thanking the Borough of Southwark for its kind welcome, 
stated that in Southwark he had found the finest servant it was 
possible to imagine—Sam Weller, ** Boots’ at the White Hart in the 
Borough, now, unhappily, demolished. 

‘There were no tramlines a hundred years ago,” said Mr. Mills, as 
they skidded along Old Kent Road, and Mr, Pickwick 
was able to confirm his statement, 

“ Driving in London is not all beer and skittles in 
these days,’ remarked one of the city gentlemen, when 
they had a particularly noticeable skid. Mr, Pickwick 
made a note of this important observation, ‘ I should 
never have thought of making the contrary statement,” 
he remarked, “ though I have seen some drivers who 
appear to think it all skittles; but my own experience 
is that it is better described as all jams and rackets.” 

The Marquis of Granby at New Cross was reached 
at 9-45, two minutes ahead of scheduled time; and 
Lewisham Clock Tower at ten o'clock. This was 
excellent going. Mr. Pickwick now felt that the most 
difficult part of their journey lay behind them. “ One 
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hundred years ago,” he reflected, “I spoke of this journey as one of 
some danger. I might well say the same now, putting the American 


accent on the ‘ some.’ ’ 


Soon among the trees at the Three Blackbirds, a short stop was made 
to change horses. Here were a number of countrywomen, who showed 


that they knew the 
wick as well as their 

Away at 10-55 they 
well-timbered lanes 
open heath. As the 
the heath the Pick- 
great anxiety. Winkle 
his pistol ; and Snod- 
guard whether he was 
buss was well primed. 
such weapons are of no 
highwaymen. One of 
crouching near the 
at them; but, as it 


history of Mr. Pick- 
London sisters. 

sped along pleasant, 
and emerged upon an 
coach came out upon 
wickians betrayed 
carefully examined 
grass enquired of the 
sure that his blunder- 
They soon found that 
avail against modern 


these gentlemen, 


ground, took a shot 
was only a snapshot, 


and was evidently ; meant in a friendly 
spirit, Mr. Pickwick acknowledged it with a wave of his hat. Another, 
mounted on the top of a car, attacked them with a machine-gun in 
the form of a moving profile machine, while a third of these descendants 
of Claude Duval was observed to be taking aim at them through the 
trees. 

“The fresh, keen air, and the broad expanse of the gorse-covered 
heath, caused Mr. Pickwick to become lost in contemplative ecstasy ; 
while Snodgrass murmured “ Far from the madding crowd.” This 
quotation elicited a vigorous protest from Tupman, who maintained 
that only a misanthrope could find crowds “ madding.”’ For his part, 
he had always delighted in crowds; except on those rare occasions 
when the fair sex proved unkind. Then he dreamed of 
retirement, of solitude—even of suicide. 

A sharp turn brought them to the historic 
town of Dartford. They were much im- 
pressed by the obvious prosperity of the 
populous town, for the streets were lined by 
children, bright, happy, smiling. “ Here,” 
thought Mr. Pickwick, “ are possibly some 
of the descendants of those sturdy English- 
men, who, under Wat Tyler, rose up against 
oppression.” 

Arrived at the Bull, the famous hostelry 
which is the pride of Dartford, they were 
called upon to descend and accept the hos- 
pitality of the town. In the absence of 
the Chairman of the Council, the Deputy- 
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Chairman, in most felicitous terms, extended to them 
the welcome of Dartford. He then presented to Mr. 
Pickwick one of the chief citizens of Dartford, the 
head of her oldest business. “* A former head of this 
business,’ added the Deputy-Chairman, “ had the 
honour of receiving you when you passed through 
Dartford one hundred years ago to-day. Alas! Sir, 
he is no more with us. He was but mortal. You, 
Sir, are immortal. May we ask, Sir, why, in the 
published records of your journey of that date, there 
is no mention of Dartford ? ”’ 

Mr. Pickwick felt that one of the disadvantages of 
immortality was that the memory became less acute as the years 
advanced. His recollections of the journey of 1827 were vague, except 
of those incidents which have been recorded. He was certain that he 
would have been interested in Dartford; for their products—good 
paper and good beer—were of special interest to him. The first is 
the basis of education ; the second contributes much to the manhood 
of this country. He could only suggest that 
the existing records of the Corresponding 
Society of the Pickwick Club were compiled 
from extracts from his notebook, supplied by 
the secretary to a young man of the name of Boz, 


who subsequently wrote 
under the nom de plume 
The attention of the 
to some bullet marks 
These, it was explained, 
der. Long afterwards, 
visitors to record that 
marks. Thus a typical 
Book would read : 


many famous books 
of ‘ Charles Dickens.” ~ 
party was next drawn 
on one of the shutters. 
were caused by a mur- 
it was customary for 
they had seen the bullet- 
entry in the Visitors’ 


“Had an excellent repast and saw the bullet marks. 
Sir Thomas and Lady Clubber.” 


After a long list of such entries came one : 


* Had a wee drap 0’ Scotch ; and did not see the bullet-marks. 
Sandy McPherson.” 


Mr. Winkle, having once almost fought a duel for 
the honour of a coat, was keenly interested in these 
marks; but Mr. Pickwick was more impressed by 
the story, and being informed that McPherson was 
probably of Scotch nationality, decided to make a 
special study of that wonderful nation. 


III. 


Stage coaches must keep to their time-table, and 
so the visit to Dartford was all too short. Hurriedly 
drinking success to the town in cold punch, the 
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The Arrival at the Bull 


Photo by kind permission of ‘‘ The Daily Chronicle’? 
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travellers rejoined the coach, and sped on. At a lonely corner, the 
four magnificent greys, which were to complete the journey, were 
found. 

Two miles further on, a stop was made at the Tollgate Inn. Soon 
afterwards they entered the beautiful Cobham Woods; and they felt 
that they were really getting near their destination. A strange silence 
fell upon them as they passed Cobham Park. Tupman did not ask 
whether there are any beautiful girls in Rochester. Probably he knew, 
the Dog! Snodgrass’s muse became eloquent when he beheld 
Rochester Castle, and caused him to exclaim with poetic fervour, 
‘“ Magnificent Ruin.” Winkle wore a strained, anxious look, which is 
characteristic of him when triumphing at sport. Probably he was 
determining to include stage coach riding in the list of his sporting 
successes, along with skating and shooting. Even the loquacious 
Jingle had slowed down to a hundred words a minute. 

They looked reverently to the left, where stands the eminence of 
Gads Hill, higher than many a mountain in historic and literary 
interest. 

At Strood they found fresh crowds awaiting them; and a constant 
succession of cheers greeted them as they passed through Strood to 
Rochester. As they approached Rochester Bridge, it was observed 
that they had exactly two minutes to cross the bridge and reach the 
Bull. Such punctuality was an eloquent tribute to the coachmanship 
of Bertram Mills. 

The coach stopped outside the Bull, where the aproned potboy, 
with his tray load of tankards of ale, showed that the traditional 
hospitality of the inn suffers no abatement. 

The Guildhall is but a half a dozen yards beyond the Bull; and as 
the Mayor and other civic authorities were awaiting there in full 
regalia to give the Pickwickians a royal welcome, the horses were | 
persuaded to advance this short distance. 

The reception over they crossed to the Bull, where lunch awaited 
them in the room in which Tupman and Jingle had danced at the 
Ball, and where the latter had excited the anger of Doctor Slammer a 
hundred years previously. Of course, Jingle had intended going to~ 
“ Wright’s, next house,” but was easily persuaded to join the party, 
and he did ample justice to the sumptuous fare set before him. 

Mr. Pickwick had the place of honour next the Mayoress, while. 
Winkle and Tupman sat on the Mayor’s right, and Snodgrass near by. 

The Mayor extended a most hearty weleome to the Pickwickians on 
behalf of the City. The Archdeacon supported it on behalf of the 
Church ; while Mr. Smetham and Mr. Prall, two members of a society 
called The Dickens Fellowship, which appears to be founded in honour: 
of Mr. Pickwick’s friend, Boz, and has a very powerful branch in 
Rochester, spoke for Mr. Pickwick’s admirers in the City. Mrs. Evans. 
Prall read excuses for absence from the Honourable Wilmot Snipe, 
Sir Thomas and Lady Clubber and the Miss Clubbers; Mr. Smithie, 
Mrs. Smithie-and-the- Misses-Smithie- ; -Colonel-Bulder; Mrs:-Colonel- 
Bulder and Miss Bulder; Doctor Slammer, of the 97th, and others,. 
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the absence of whom Mr. Pickwick regretted, though he failed to see 
where they could have found room. 

In reply, Mr. Pickwick said that Rochester has for him and for all 
Pickwickians a special charm. It has a human appeal unmatched by 
any other city. This may be due to its proximity to Chatham; for 
he was certain that no other city could sit down between Chatham 
and Strood and still retain that old-world beauty, and charming 
quaintness of nook and corner, which lends the eloquence to the poet’s 
muse and brings youthful exuberance to the antiquarians, but Rochester 
does this. The greatest charm of Rochester, however, was the hos- 
pitality and good-fellowship of its citizens, and he called upon his 
fellow Pickwickians and his friends to drink to the prosperity of 
Rochester. 

Most of the party afterwards went into the Cathedral to a special 
service; but Mr. Pickwick disguised himself in twentieth century 
garb, and found that he passed into the Cathedral unnoticed. 

As he heard the beautiful words, ‘‘ Let us now praise famous men,” 
Mr. Pickwick bowed his head, thinking on the mutability of human 
renown, and murmured— 


‘How flickering the flame 
of earthly fame !” 


Our Mr. Pickwick 
(Mr. S. J. Rust) 


es 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR 1927 


r[\HE Council has pleasure in presenting the Annual Report and 
Audited Accounts for the year 1926-27. 

The Council is glad to report that the year has been one of steady 
progress and widening influence. Two new branches and one kindred 
society affiliated, and at Headquarters there has been a marked addition 
of new members. 

Last year’s Conference at St. Albans, from many points of view, 
was most interesting and successful, but we regret that the main 
object in selecting that city for Conference, viz., the establishment of 
a branch there, did not mature. 

Reports from branches continue to show that the varied activities 
of the Fellowship are well maintained. 

Last year a total of 58 branches was reported—34 home and 24 
overseas. We regret that two home branches have ceased to exist— 
Chiswick and Hastings—but the loss is more apparent than real, as 
these branches were in a moribund state for several years. Against 
this we have to record the formation of two vigorous branches at 
Bromley, Kent, and Edmonton, Alberta. With the addition of the 
Dickensian Tabard Players as an affiliated society, a net increase of 
one on the year. Two other branches—North Vancouver and Canter-. 
bury—are in process of formation, and the Council hopes that they 
will be successfully established. 

Your Council has met three times during the year, and again it is 
regretted that more branches do not avail themselves of being repre- 
sented at these Council Meetings by appointing a deputy to represent 
them where attendance by a direct branch representative cannot be 
secured. Twelve branches have sent representatives to one or more 
of the Council meetings, the total attendance of branches’ representa- 
tives being 20. It is hoped that there may be an improvement in this 
direction during the coming year. Two “ At Homes” have been held 
after the last two Council Meetings by favour of the Trustees of the 
Dickens House, when the members of the Executive Committee were 
pleased to meet those members who attended and to show them the 
treasures of the Dickens House. It is hoped to continue these “ At 
Homes,” which are instituted with a view of bringing branch members 
more in touch with the Executive body, and any branch member is 
entitled to attend. 

This year the Fellowship completes a quarter of a century of its 
existence, and attention is again called to the desirability of branches 
collecting material in relation to their history, so that the chief features 
of the Fellowship’s activities during that period may be brought 
together and collated for use at some future time. | 

The transfer of the publishing office of The Dickensian to “ The: 
Dickens House” was successfully accomplished, and though this has 
added very considerably to the work of the Secretarial department, it. 
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is being carried out with satisfaction to all concerned. It is also 
gratifying to note the largely increased circulation of The Dickensian. 

We regret to record the loss of one of our valued Past Presidents 
during the year in the death of Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., and two of our 
valued members in the persons of Sir James Roll, Bt., and Mr. F. W. T. 
Lange, late Librarian of the Dickens House. Your Council desires 
to place on record their appreciation of the work of Mr. Lange in 
arranging the Library on the opening of The Dickens House. Letters 
of sympathy were sent to the relatives in each case. 

Your Council regrets that its Treasurer, Mr. Perey T. Carden, finds 
it incumbent upon him to relinquish the position at this Conference. 
During his two years of office he has discharged its duties with care 
and fidelity, and his sage counsel and influence will be greatly missed 
at Council and Executive Committee Meetings. 

The Executive Committee has every confidence in recommending 
Mr. W. J. Fisher for the appointment. Mr. Fisher has a large experi- 
ence, admirably fitting him for the post. He is a keen Dickensian, 
and has done good service on both Council and Committee. 

The Council desires to place on record its appreciation of the services 
of the retiring President, Sir Ernest Wild, K.C. Sir Ernest has taken 
a very keen interest in the affairs of the Fellowship, and both by 
speech and personal influence has ever sought for increased membership 
and a wider sphere of usefulness. He has spared no trouble to advance 
its interests and those of the Dickens House in every possible way, and. 
his brilliant addresses at the opening function, the Birthday Dinner 
and the recent Broadcast on the occasion of the Pickwick Centenary 
Celebration have been fruitful in bringing many new members to our 
ranks. With the charm of personal magnetism he has worthily main- 
tained the dignity of the office, and has discharged its minor duties in’ 
a characteristically gracious manner. 

Your Council has much pleasure in announcing that Colonel and 
Alderman Sir Charles C. Wakefield, Bt., C.B.E., has accepted the 
invitation to succeed Sir Ernest Wild, and confidently expects that 
his appointment will be secured by the unanimous vote of the 
Conference. 

In conclusion, the Council would again remind you that this year 
the Fellowship completes its twenty-fifth year of existence. For a 
quarter of a century it has been marching on true to its first avowed 
objects and steadily pursuing its original aims to bind together all 
lovers of Dickens in a common bond of friendship and to spread the 
love of humanity. To-day there is great need for the exercise of the. 
principles we stand for, and so we go forward irrespective of creed, 
politics or position in the endeavour to promulgate the teachings of - 
the man in whose name we are bound together, inspired by the desire 
to take some part in remedying those social evils which still affect 
our land and to leave the world the better for our existence. 

A. W. Epwarps, 
Hon. Secretary. 
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THE APPRECIATION OF DICKENS BY HIS 
FRENCH CONTEMPORARIES 


By PROF. JOSEPH NOLIN (of the University of Montrea! } 
i 


N° other English author ever enjoyed such 
unanimous popularity in France as did Dickens, 
even during his lifetime. All his books were trans- 
lated, read and commented upon almost on a level 
with those of the best French writers of his day. 
A frequent visitor to France, Dickens tasted there 
all the joys of popularity. He was received, and 
lauded, and feasted wherever he went. In Paris, 
Nice, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Lausanne, all doors were 
opened to the author of The Pickwick Papers. An 
antiquarian in Paris, from whom Dickens had 
bought some wates, once expressed his joy at meeting the author of 
“the serial in ‘Le Moniteur,’ in which your Madame Todgers so 
closely resembles a lady I know in Calais.” 

His own early impression of Paris and France, however, was not 
very favourable. It seems that Dickens, when away from home, 
was not always the unprejudiced observer he proves himself to be in 
most of his books. The impressions he receives from initial contact 
with unfamiliar scenes and people are often superficial and his con- 
clusions loosely drawn. A master in the art of description, unequalled 
by any other writer on earth in the analysis of individuals and details, 
his deductions are often at fault when he attempts to pass judgment 
on foreign countries or people. This insularity did not tend to make 
him personally popular, and was another handicap to overcome. 

Read his American Notes, which were so bitterly criticised, and 
then listen to this appreciation of the working classes of Paris. 

“The Parisian work-people and smaller shop-keepers are more 
like (and unlike) Americans than I could have supposed... . . They 
have the American semi-sentimental independance, too, and none of 
the American vigour of purpose. If they ever get free trade in France 
(as I suppose they will one day), these parts of the population must, 
for years and years, be ruined. They could not get the means of exist- 
ence in competition with English workmen. Their inferior manual 
dexterity, their lazy habits, perfect unreliability, and habitual in- 
subordination, would ruin them in any such contest instantly.” 

Dickens could write French quite fluently, better than he could 
speak it. His accent, he thought, was not very good, and, conse- 
juently, so Forster informs us, he refrained from speaking it. 

During the earlier days of his first visit to Paris, he seems to be 
uttracted by the more squalid quarters of the French city, where 
1e is apt to find individuals and scenes similar to those he so amusingly 
lescribes in his novels. He visits the slums, frequents the working 
lasses, and pays repeated visits to the Morgue. 
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Later on, however, he gets in touch with the literary elite of France 
and becomes less critical. He sups with Theophile Gauthier, the poet, 
and Alphonse Karr, the novelist; he has friendly intercourse with’ 
Scribe, the playwright. One day he visits, in the Rue du Bac, the sick | 
and sinking Chateaubriand, and later finds himself at the other extreme 
of French public opinion in the sculpture studio of David; and he 
closes the day with Victor Hugo, by whom, to use his own words, 
“he is received with infinite grace and courtesy.” Hugo spoke warmly 
on the English people and their literature. To Dickens he addressed 
“very charming flattery in the best taste.” 

It would be interesting to follow Dickens in his travels and to study 
how his intercourse with foreigners reacted on his conception of life 
as shown by his later books. 

But I have undertaken to show you how Dickens was appreciated 
by his French contemporaries, and I shall limit my quotations to two or 
three of the best informed and best known French critics of that epoch. 


Il. 

As early as 1842, when Dickens was but thirty years old, Philaréte 
Chasles published in the ‘“‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,” a notable essay 
entitled: ‘‘ The English Novel since Walter Scott.’ 

“ What ails fiction writing in Great Britain, since Walter Scott ? ” 
he asks. “ Why has it descended from the splendid elevation (please 
do not confound with ‘splendid isolation’) where this great novelist | 
(Scott) and his contemporaries had placed it? What has caused it 
to fall apart into so many fractions. There are to-day thirty or forty 
species of English novelists. Since Scott, English fiction writing, 
already specialised to the breaking point, has become intolerably so.” 

Most writers seemed to forget that fiction, the most elastic form 
of opinion, should not merely reproduce an obscure corner of the 
world, but the world itself, with its by-plays of human characters 
as affected by human passions. Such was Fielding’s and such was 
Walter Scott’s conception of novel writing. ‘“‘ We witness to-day,” 
adds Chasles, “the ultimate effect of extreme specialisation.” One 
could divide into many distinct classes the novels published in England 
at that epoch. You may count on your fingers the historical novel, 
the fantastic, the practical, the professional, the religious, and the 
educational novels; the aristocratic novel, the novel of the middle 
class and that of the rabble (le roman de la canaille). ‘ The latter 
(Mr. Chasles is speaking) is the most popular at present in England, 
thanks to Mr. Charles Dickens, who displays marvellous talent in this 
class of fiction, but whose prolixity in minute and vulgar details 
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over-reaches the limits of true art. Dickens’s latest works (probably 
The Old Curiosity Shop and Barnaby Rudge) show a sort of tendency 
to philosophise. They lose in consequence the savorous simplicity, 
the refreshing humour of his earlier works.” 

After this rather severe beginning, Philaréte Chasles mollifies his 
judgment. He deigns to acknowledge that enough honesty, and 
truth and fecundity of mind, and humour can be found in Dickens to 
warrant his undeniable success. But he believes it must be a strange 
and interesting experience, for the old aristocratic etiquette of England 
to visit the playgrounds and listen to the rough laughter of the lower 
classes, “‘ which the well-born gentleman has no occasion to meet, 
and which constitutes a world which to him is terra incognita.” 

“In Dickens as in our own Teniers,”’ concludes the critic, “ there 
is always some exaggerated individual, some unreal type. This is 
the ear-mark, the signature of the writer. But one may easily over- 
look this habit. His two real faults are prolixity and a tendency to 
philosophise.”’ 

Thus wrote Philaréte Chasles in 1842, four years after the successful 
appearance in England of The Pickwick Papers, when Dickens’s 
reputation had not as yet to any great extent crossed the border of 
English-speaking countries. 


III. 


A year later there appeared in the same magazine, “ La Revue des 
Deux Mondes,” a series of essays on the “ Slums of Paris and of Lon- 
lon,”’ by Leon Faucher, in which mention is again made of Dickens. 

Thanks to the pronounced taste of French novelists of that period 
‘or strong emotions, who in all Europe had not heard of the infected 
sorners of Paris? Who did not know the names of the most dis- 
eputable holes in that city ? And what foreigners, judging French 
ciety by the scum that soiled so many books, did not feel justified 
o believe that Paris could be stigmatised to the ultimate extent, 
vithout fear of committing calumny ? Yet London and most other 
juropean capitals had no reason to throw stones at the French city. 

“We have critically visited London and studied its anatomy,” 
ays Leon Faucher. “ The Metropolis of Great Britain is like a beau- 
iful medal finely modelled and clearly stamped, on which one may 
asily recognise the powerful aristocracy which rules the sea. But, 
mn the reverse side, one may read: Whitechapel and Saint Giles, 
hat is to say: poverty, vagrancy, vice and robbery. 

“English novelists are more patriotic or more discreet than the 
french,” writes Faucher. ‘‘ They choose to let the obnoxious details, 
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which pertain to the study of Social Science, remain buried in blue 
books and public documents. 

“Alone Charles Dickens has, up to the present, raised a corner of 
the veil when he wrote Oliver Twist. Still one is bound to say that 
the success of this book in Great Britain is perhaps more especially 
due to the sobriety and the tact with which Dickens treats this sad 
and unsavoury subject.” 

LY: 

Let us now pass over a few years and see how Dickens was appre- 
ciated by another French critic, one of the most noted of his epoch, 
if not of the whole nineteenth century. 

Hyppolite Taine, philosopher and critic, made frequent and pre- 
longed visits to England, and became, in 1868, a professor at Oxford. 
He was made a member of the French Academy in 1878 and died in 
1893. Among other important works, he published, in 1865, a French 
history of English literature, in five volumes, which has become a 
classic. The fifth volume is entirely devoted to living authors. He 
chooses only a few among them, the most inventive, the most con- 
sequent and the most different; for him Dickens is a painter; an 
English painter. A page of Dickens reminds one of those wonderful 
landscapes in water colours, so clear, so true, both in colouring and 
contour, which can be found in England and nowhere else. Never 
has human mind, before or after Dickens, reproduced with more exact’ 
detail and with greater energy the outlines of a mental picture. 

Read his description of a thunderstorm in Martin Chuzzlewit. The 
picture seems daguerrotyped by the dazzling light of the flashes. Or, 
again, feast your mind on that passage on the night wind in The Chimes. 

“ Is it any wonder,”’ says Taine, “ that an imagination so lucid and 
so powerful can, without apparent effort, give life to inanimate things. 
It raises the author’s mind to such an extraordinary pitch of emotion, 
that he must pour on the objects he describes something of his ex- 
uberant and pulsating agitation. Stones find a voice and speak 
like living creatures, white walls stretch out and move about as though 
they were ghosts, dark wells yawn mysteriously in the night ; legions 
of strange beings whirl around shivering through fantastic landscapes ; 
inanimate matter moves and empty nature overflows with life. Yet 
the picture remains clear; in all this fantasy there is no void, no dis- 
order, no confusion ; imaginary objects are drawn with outlines just 
as definite, with detail just as precise, as they exist in real objects. 
The dream equals reality. French taste, always logical and con- 
ventional, did not at first take very kindly to this exuberance, this 
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plethora of details, these flights of imagination around the corners 
yf a tower, the folds of an apron or the rows of small wares on the 
shelves of ashop. Such precision, allied to such profusion of figurative 
anguage, expended on details not essential to the development of 
he story appeared, to the French mind, akin to affectation and roguish 
xuberance. i 

Yet this exuberance, this seeming affectation, are natural in Dickens. 
de does not look for these oddities, he meets them. Inanimate objects 
n Dickens are coloured and animated by the mind of his characters. 
dis imagination is so quick, so intense, that it sweeps everything along 
ts path. If the character is happy, the stones, the flowers, the clouds 
nust be happy, if he is sad, nature weeps with him. The writer’s 
nind flies among a bevy of visions, and his style rushes into the 
trangest oddities. 

His excessive imagination is like a string too highly strung; it 
nodulates, of its own accord, sounds which can nowhere else be 
veard. 

Dickens has the acute sensibility of a woman who breaks into 
aughter or tears at the unforseen shock of the most trifling incident. 
Phis passionate style is extremely powerful, and it has, no doubt, 
ontributed to a large extent in Dickens’s well-deserved glory. 

This, condensed in my own awkward way, was Hyppolite Taine’s 
yppreciation of Dickens. I could more than fill this number if I 
indertook to follow the critic through the whole of his essay. 


V. 

If I were called upon to give a final appreciation of Dickens, I would 
ay that I agree with Taine, that all his psychology, all his satire, 
Jl his imagination, all his novels and all his life might be summarised 
n a single sentence which would be a simple paraphrase of the golden 
ule laid down by the greatest of all moralists. Far from agreeing 
vith Philaréte Chasles, that Dickens is wrong when he tries to philo- 
ophise, I claim that all of his life work is imbued with the clearest 
ind most logical philosophy of all times: since it has but one formula : 
‘Be kind and loving.” 

There is no real joy other than the tender emotions of the heart. 
wet the learned have their science, the powerful their pride, the rich 
heir treasures; but be compassionate with obscure suffering, and 
ind to humble misery. It means nothing to live, it means little to 
e powerful and learned and industrious ; it is not enough to be useful. 
Te alone has lived and is a man who has shed tears at the recollection 
f an act of kindness received or rendered. 
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THE FELLOWSHIP IN NEW YORK 


By CORTES W. CAVANAUGH, 


Executive President 


HE Dickens Fellowship in New York has long existed so 
| modestly that thousands of lovers of Charles Dickens in 
our great city have been unaware of its existence. We 
mean to spread energetically the knowledge that the 
Dickens Fellowship is a society which unites in the 
bonds of a real fellowship those who not only love the 
man and his writings, but believe that the great social 

» principles he valiantly fought for are as vital for the 
needs of the world now as they were three-quarters of a century ago. 
We will, therefore, work not only for the growth of our Branch, but 
for the founding of other branches in neighbouring cities, and for 
a greater Fellowship which will use its power as an organization 
to “spread the love of humanity, which is the keynote of all his 
works.” 

In order that we shall have the knowledge which is the foundation 
upon which we may build as Dickensians, we shall continue the following 
activities which have proved their value : 

The programmes of our monthly meetings will consist mainly of 
lectures and readings by our President, Dr. Howard Duffield, and our 
Honorary Vice-Presidents who are leaders in literature, art, church and 
statecraft. 

Our Research Section consists of those members of the Branch who 
are especially interested in delving into the bibliography of the writings 
of Dickens, his multitudinous activities, his social theories and beliefs, 
and particularly into the inter-relation of his writings and his life. In 
addition to Dickens the author, Dickens the man is a tremendously. 
interesting study. The literature, art, social movements, stage, political 
history, the whole panorama of that age in England and America un- 
rolls before the student’s eyes, giving him a vivid picture that can be 
obtained from the study of the life of no other author. Properly 
worked out, the Research Section will be a school for students who may 
be developed into writers, speakers, and Dickensian scholars. 

It has been found both interesting and highly instructive to illustrate 
our lectures by exhibits of first editions, autographic material, photo- 
graphs, plates, all directly related to the book or story which is 
the subject of the evening’s interpretation. Our New York Branch, 
fortunately, has at its command the libraries of some of its members 
who have gone into the collection of all matter relating to Dickens 
so extensively, that any subject may not only be illustrated, but 
the knowledge of it broadened. We shall, therefore, continue thes 
exhibitions. 

We trust that all this means aggressive progress in power and in. 


fluence through organisation, and growth and increased knowledg 
through education. 
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fot CHILD -AT THE WINDOW 


By RUTH WHITTAKER 


T is a curious but strangely wise instinct that 
impels most people, on entering for the 
first time a house in which Dickens once lived, 
to go straight to a window and say, “ This is a 
window he used to look through.” 

When Dickens grew up he observed and 
gathered his experience of the world from the 
very centre of it; he had, as Chesterton says, 
“the key of the street.” But when he was 
only a delicate little boy, he watched the world 
from his window; and most of his sweetest 
fancies were suggested by the visions that came 
to him then. For to a child a window is far 
nore than a few sheets of glass ; it is a magic casement, and everything 
yn the other side is a fairy tale. 

Some of us have no longing at all for the key of the street, but would 
9c content to see the world go by from our window, all our lives: a 
ew, like Phoebe in Mugby Junction, can only see the window-world 
tom the sickbed on which they lie. ‘‘ I sometimes have a fancy that 
[| would like to sit up for once, to try how it looks to an erect head. 
But what a foolish fancy that would be to encourage !_ It cannot look 
nore lovely to anyone than it does to me.” 

How cheerful and contented she is ! 

To an onlooker there is always a touch of sadness about a child 
watching at a window. One feels that the child is waiting, like a 
‘aged bird, for the time when he will be free to fly away from his 
10me into the world beyond. I don’t think the child really feels this 
it all: he is content, for a time at least, to believe that there is no 
world beyond his vision, and he finds much to interest him in the life 
yf the street, and in that mysterious place—the House Opposite. 

We all know how, when Dickens was a child, he would sit reading in 
us little room, peopling the neighbouring churchyard and buildings 
with the heroes of his books. We see him again in the Carol, when 
he lonely boy sits reading in the melancholy schoolroom till, looking 
ip, he sees Robinson Crusoe and all the merry band go trooping past 
he window; and again, most touching of all, we see him in little 
David, whose only comfort and relief from the cruel tyranny of the 
Murdstones was to steal upstairs on a summer evening, and pore over 
1is books, while the neighbouring children played in the churchyard 
yelow.. 

Most of us can remember, at some time or another, gazing out of 
he window with a heavy heart. Perhaps, like Little Nell, we were 
watching anxiously for someone who did not come; or perhaps we 
1ad been sent to bed early for some small offence, while the other 
hildren were still playing outside, and we woefully echoed Stevenson's 
ines :— 
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‘*T have to go to bed and see 
The Birds still hopping on the tree, 
And hear the grown-up people’s feet 
Still going past me in the street.” 


I remember one very sad day in my early childhood, when I stood 
watching at a window the whole day long. Our home was to be sold, 
and for a while I wandered forlornly about, wondering why the furniture 
and rugs were all out of place, and why so many strange people came in 
and handled our things without permission. Then Mother took me to 
a neighbour’s house across the way. I stood at her front window, 
watching the people go in and out of our old home, all day, until it 
was dark, and the lamplighter came. Then our house was lit up, and 
I could see the bright patches on the bare walls, where the pictures 
had been. At last Mother came, looking very white and tired, but 
brave and cheery. She stood beside me, and lifted my face upwards. 
‘* Look up at the stars, dear,’ she said. ~ They will take care of us.” 

In one of Dickens’s prettiest stories he tells us how a_little brother 
and sister stood nightly at their window, watching for a certain bright 
star. But there came a day when the boy stood at the window 
alone, and in a dream the star opened to receive his sister, and he 
saw the bright heaven beyond, and his sister waiting for him. As: 
years went by he saw the starry gates open to receive others of his 
loved ones, and ever afterwards, 
he thought of the star as_ the 
home he was to go to, and when 
trouble came to him the vision 
of the star came also to comfort 
him. I 

I think that for alk of us, old 
or young, the Child’s Dream of 
a Star holds a promise and am 
inspiration. And I think that 
everyone, at some time or other, 
if only in one fleeting, unforgett- 
able moment, has had this dream 
of a star. The pity of it, the 
tragedy of it, is that so many of 
us forget the dream and lose the 
star. It seems easier, somehow, 
to look down, especially when we 
are unhappy, and yet, if we only 
look up there is always the long, 
bright, slanting path that leads 
to peace and happiness. \ 

Fortunate indeed are we, if, 
This is a portrait of Miss Rura WHIrTraKER, like David Copperfield, we hav 


the writer of this und other charming articles a living star before 
which have appeared in The Dickensian. She 8 US, ae 


ts also an artist of originality, and several of directing oo to higher things 
her sketches have brightened our pages recently, @Ver pointing upward. : 
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By A. &. BROOKES CROSS 


(Continued from page 166) 


Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross 


VI. 
EDUCATIVE AND OTHER ASPECTS 


Dickens had a profound belief 
in the theatre as an important 
contribution to the lives of the 
“common” people and enunci- 
ated this belief in his papers on 
“Two Views of a Cheap The- 
atre ”’ (Uncommercial Traveller) 
and “* The Amusements of the 
People ” (Miscellaneous Papers), 
both of which are too long to 
quote in extenso. 

In the latter he writes :— 


It is probable that nothing 
will ever root out from among the common people an 
innate love they have for dramatic entertainment in 
some form or other. It would be a very doubtful benefit to 
society, we think, if it could be rooted out. The Polytechnic In- 
stitution in Regent Street, where an infinite variety of ingenious 
models are exhibited and explained, and where lectures comprising 
a quantity of useful information on many practical subjects are 
delivered, is a great public benefit and a wonderful place, but we 
think a people formed entirely in their hours of leisure by Polytechnic 
Institutions would be an uncomfortable community. 
There is a range of imagination in most of us, which no amount 
of steam-engines will satisfy ; and which The-great-exhibition-of- 
the-works-of-industry-of-all-nations, itself, will probably leave un- 


appeased. 
A point of view vividly illustrated in Hard Times in the lure to 
R 
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Louisa Gradgrind of-the circus, the first humanising element that had 
come within reach of that unhappy child, mentally nourished and 
sustained solely on ‘ Facts, sir, facts.’ Dickens describes at full 
length the class of entertainment put before Mr. Whelks the hypo- 
thetical playgoer of Hoxton or Lambeth, embracing such dramas as 


“May Morning, or the Mystery of 1715 and the Murder”; “ Red 
Riven, the Bandit,’ and ‘Eva the Betrayed, or the Layde of 
Lambythe.” 


He poured his scorn upon the lack of educational value of such 
productions, but whether there has been that improvement for which 
he hoped, and whether it has gone in quite the right direction may be 
questioned. There have been, and are on the English stage. to-day, 
plays and entertainments (to ignore the cinema) presented in more 
fasionable quarters of the town, and frequented by a presumably 
educated public, that would be none the worse for a little of Charles 
Dickens’s irony and castigation. 

But despite the whimsical satire and ridicule lavished upon these 
classes of entertainment, his sympathy was always with the poorly-paid 
performer whose living depended on his efforts. We need only think 
of “ The Dying Clown” in Pickwick Papers to realise this, but if 
further proof be needed to carry conviction, the two following passages 
will provide it. In the one he laughs, and causes laughter, at the 
subterfuges of the stage thus :— 


“There was a gorgeous banquet ready spread for the third act, 
consisting of two pasteboard vases, one plate of biscuits, a black 
bottle, and a vinegar cruet; and, in short, everything was on a 
scale of the utmost splendour and preparation.” 


In the other he evokes emotion of an opposite kind by his perception 
of the tragedy often underlying the pageantry of the stage :— 


If the actor’s nature, like the dyer’s hand, becomes subdued to 
what it works in, the actor can hardly be blamed for it. He grinds 
hard at his vocation, is often steeped in direful poverty, and lives. 
at the best, in a little world of mockeries. It is bad enough to give 
away a great estate six nights a week and want a shilling; te 
preside at imaginary banquets, hungry for a mutton chop; t¢ 
smack the lips over a tankard of toast and water and declaim about 
the produce of the sunny vineyard on the bank of the Rhine ; to be 
a rattling young lover, with the measles at home; and to pain 
sorrow over with burnt cork and rouge ; without being called upor 
to despise his vocation too. If he can utter the trash to which h 
is condemned with any relish, so much the better for him, Heaver 
knows, and peace be with him.’ 


It may be thought that these lines have little application to-day 
having regard to the success, financial and social, associated wi 
the theatre in the large centres; but outside these temples and ha 
of fashions there are still many living in the shadows to who 
the sentiment is as applicable as when it was written. He tells 
“Gaslight Fairies” the poignant story of one “Fairy” of his 
quaintance who was the sole support of a dissolute family, and a littl 
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udicious enquiry even in 
hese more enlightened 
lays would discover in- 
tances as sordid and dis- 
ressing. 

These people, in the 
unterland of the enter- 
ainment world, need little 
lefence nowadays, but 
ime was when all stage 
yerformers were classed by . 
\ct of Parliament as rogues 
nd vagabonds, and the é = 
rejudice against them in certain communities is still far from dead. 
searing this in mind, and knowing that when Dickens wrote the 
rejudice existed very strongly, one can feel that Dickens’s own 
eeling inspired the words of Sleary :— 


“Thquire, thake handth, firtht and latht. Don’t be croth with 
uth poor vagabondth. People mustht be amuthed. They can’t 
alwayth be alearning nor yet they can’t be alwayth aworking, they 
ain’t made for it. You musth have uth, Thquire. Do the withe 
thing and the kind thing too, and make the betht of uth, not the 
wortht.”’ 


the bearing of which observation lies in the application thereof. 

Not content, however, with showing his feelings in this matter in 
is writings, he also took the more practical course of interesting himself 
1, and adding the lustre of his name and fame to theatrical charities, 
nd he was accordingly sought after to preside at and grace such 
atherings as that of The General Theatrical Fund, The Dramatic, 
questrian and Musical Association, and so forth. A perusal of his 
ublished speeches on these occasions throws further light on his 
nowledge of and sympathy with the actor and his craft. 


VII. 
PLOTS 


That Dickens should have woven into the fabric of 
his stories the characteristics and abuses of a form of 
art to which he was passionately attracted, whether 
exemplified at the Opera House, Paris, or by the veriest 
barnstormer, is not surprising, but one cannot help 
feeling that he was unconsciously influenced in the 
construction of his stories—those of his earliest period 
at least—by the precise type of plot then prevalent on 
“the boards,’ upon which he so whimsically poured 
ridicule and mockery. 

Even the scenic background, which has rarely, if ever, 
; the spacious grandeur of his contemporary, Scott, exem- 
ifies this influence: there is the cottage or domestic interior, the 
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simple street, the village green with inn left, horse trough centre, garden 
with house right, and so on and so forth, all suggesting the primitive 
setting of the Crummles order, so aptly pictured by the illustrators. 

When we turn to consider plots, the influence is specially apparent. 
Gissing says “‘ Dickens planned a narrative as though plotting for the 
stage.” A book reviewer recently confessed that he was absolutely 
unable to unravel the plot of Bleak House, although he had read the 
book again and again. Other writers have said that Dickens was 
unable to construct a plot, an observation that might be made of that 
notorious plagiarist, Shakespeare. Others complain that the novels 
have no plot worth speaking about, and still others that each book 
had more than one. It would be futile to attempt to reconcile these 
conflicting views. 

A plot is defined in a recent dictionary as “a series of incidents 
forming the skeleton of a story, play or poem.” Accepted literally, 
then even Pickwick Papers has a plot—which will, no doubt, surprise 
most of us—and many a modern novel which deals with an incident 
and the reactions of the chief characters to the situation, has none ! 
Putting aside the precise definition, when the average reader thinks 
of the plot he thinks of the story. The novel was in its infancy when 
Dickens began to write, and although the influence of such writers as 
Fielding and Smollett, with whose books he was conversant, can be 
traced, there seems little doubt that he was influenced in the manne! 
suggested by the dramatic form. The chief fare of the theatre at 01 
before the Dickens period comprised the “ legitimate ” drama—that 
is, Shakespeare, and the pseudo classics—farces, and what is now 
known as melodrama (or transpontine drama). 

In what essentials do the following Sketches by Boz differ in type 
from the farces which were a prevalent feature of the period: “ Th 
Tuggses at Margate,” “ A passage in the Life of Mr. Watkins Tottle, 
and ‘* The Great Winglebury Duel,” which was to develop later on int 
the duel in Pickwick Papers. What of Pickwick Papers itself, whi 
contains several complete and satisfying incidents which, with bu 
slight adaptation, would be suitable for dramatic representation 
Everyone is familiar with the “ Trial,’ but Jingle’s elopement wit 
Rachael Wardle, his subsequent triumph and the discomfiture of th 
other personages, is dramatic farce of the purest kind. 

The technical ingredients of melodrama hardly need recapitulating 
but briefly a romantic or sensational story is indicated, with motives ¢ 
revenge, robbery, blackmail or murder; a young and courageous her 
often falsely accused ; a spotless heroine; distress and separation for bot 
a villain who, after momentary triumphs, shall be foiled and acta 
often by the means of the low comedian, and brought with derision t 
a disastrous end; the low comedian usually finds his station in lif 
considerably advanced before the fall of the curtain and weds 
chambermaid (who has befriended the heroine) ; the lovers are uni 
and finally Virtue triumphs over Vice. This is a rough and rea 
outline of the prevailing mode in drama at that time, and with tl 
addition of heavy fathers, long-lost children, self-sacrificing mothers ar 
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her subsidiary but familiar elements provides a substantially true 
talogue. 

In the first novel, Oliver 7 wist, we have melodrama naked and 
1ashamed. All the elements are present in their virgin state. Con- 
Jer Oliver, the long lost child; Monks, the heavy man; Harry 
aylie, juvenile lead ; Rose Maylie, the spotless heroine overshadowed, 
all his virtuous characters are, by the adventuress, Nancy; Fagin, 
aracter part, and typical stage Jew of this and earlier periods ; ‘the 
odger, low comedy ; Bumble and Mrs. Corney—the equivalent of the 
ambermaid, and so on; the missing will, the murder, and the inevitable 


TOTNE PERFORMANCE y 


ARIEL DEF 


Admission Ticket to the Performances in Aid of the Guild of 
Literature and Art 


1 of Virtue Rewarded, Again, in Nicholas Nickleby (the Crummleses 
wt) Ralph Nickleby, heavy ; Noggs, character; Nicholas the hero, 
| drawn with a surer hand than Maylie; Kate or Madeline, you 
e your choice, heroine, and for low comedy the Kenwigses. While 
plot of The Old Curiosity Shop departs from the conventional form 
xcept for the incident of the long lost brother and the false accusa- 
a against Kit—the characters do not. Little Nell, exponent of 
sstial purity and virtue, the subordinate villain Trent, the faithful 
vant Kit, all, however, except the first to be submerged in the 
tesquerie and genius of Quilp, the Brasses, Swiveller and the 
rchioness. Barnaby Rudge contains the strongest possible (or im- 
sible) melodrama of which crime is the central motive. Rudge 
murderer, Mrs. Rudge the persecuted wife, Chester the polished 
ain, Haredale the heavy father, and the low comedy of Tappertit 
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and Miggs. Ponder over these characters 
and the plot arising out of them ; Vice once 
more is punished, Chester dies, Dennis and 
Hugh (the son of Chester !) are executed, 
Dolly and Joe are married, and Barnaby 
and his mother are left in peace. The riots 
are in this aspect subsidiary, but even they 
are not wholly free from the same trait, for 
Gashford and his villainy are prominent 
throughout. 

As the novels became less characteristic. 
so they became freer from the stagy influence: 

; but though subdued it is still in evidence. 
Think, for instance, of the plot of Martin Chuzzlewit, of whch Jonas 
is the central figure. 

Embedded in Dombey and Son are strong melodramatic elements— 
Carter and his death—pomposity, pride and cruelty meeting with 
their due reward, while innocence, fidelity and suffering, in the persons 
of Florence and Walter, once more triumph. The complete and 
detachable story so often dramatised from David Copperfield of Little 
Em’ly—the poetic justice of the death of Steerforth and the strong 
dramatic coincidence of the sacrifice of the righteous lover in his effort 
to save his sweetheart’s betrayer—affords another example. 

To the later books only the briefest reference need be made, but 
Bleak House, with the contained story of Lady Dedlock, Nemo anc 
the child, the revenge of Hortense; Jvzttle Dorrit and the story © 
Mrs. Clennam; Hard Times—with a very novelettish plot—A Tal 
of Two Cities (I had almost written “ The Only Way’) and Huntec 
Down, a frankly melodramatic story—all need mention. 

It is not possible to say much of the last novel of all; whether its 
plot, as some solutionists would have it, would have developed som 
melodramatic elements, must remain a matter for conjecture. 

Before leaving the subject, it is fitting to remark, though no origin 
ality is claimed for so doing, that much of the presentation, apart fron 
character and plot, is pervaded by the stage-manager’s art, as, say, il 
the grouping of characters for a denouement, the lengthy relation o 
the story by one character to another, instead of its unfolding by th 
author, soliloquy and similar devices aimed at effect on an audience 
rather than on a reader. As, however, a catalogue is neither necessar 
or desirable, enough has been said to indicate a tendency which . 
diligent reader cannot fail to recognise again and again. 

This is perhaps the appropriate point at which to refer to the man 
dramatisations of Dickens’s works, and also to add that with th 
possible exception of two only, “ The Only Way ” and “ Poor Jo,” non 
of them has achieved great or lasting success. Is not the answer t 
this paradox to be found in the foregoing considerations ? The theatt 
has outlived the crude melodrama, and as the adapter is yet to see 
who has the genius to translate to another medium the characterisatior 
and atmosphere—in my opinion untranslatable—of which Dicken 
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vas the master, he who attempts the task is left to handle as best he 
nay the crude framework, which can only be regarded as conventional, 
meconvincing and old-fashioned. Dickens’s reputation as a novelist, 
10wever, does not rest in his plots. 

_ Indeed, one may say that, with one or two exceptions, they bear as 
ittle relation to the completed works as the fabric upon which the 
Jriental maker of carpets embroiders his rich design bears to the 
inished product; the foundation is often valueless; the embellish- 
nent is above price. 


AN EXAMINATION IN “A TALE OF 
EWOe CEES. 


FIRST PRIZE—Edition de Luxe of Character Sketches 
from Dickens, by Harold Copping. Copy signed 
by Mrs. Perugini, the late B. W. Matz, and the 
Artist. 


Four Consolation Prizes of Books advertised in our pages 
to be selected by the Winners. 


Below are the rules of this competition, in which it is hoped every 
eader will participate. The questions require but brief answers, 
vhich can be found by referring to the book. 


RULES. 


1) No limit is placed on the number of individual attempts. 

2) Replies must be briefly written on one side of the paper only. 
The coupon to be found on one of the advertisement pages 
must accompany each attempt. 

3) Each set of answers must bear a nom de plume in the right-hand 
top corner, which nom de plume must be repeated on the out- 
side of a sealed envelope, inside which the competitor’s full 
name and address must be enclosed. 

4) No correspondence can be entered into respecting this competition. 
5) The Editor’s decision must be accepted as final, and competitors 
entering will be deemed to have accepted this condition. 

6) The latest date for receipt of replies is the 8th October. For 
American and Colonial readers the time will be extended until 
1st November. The result will be announced in the issue of 
the 1st December, 1927. 

7) Replies must be addressed: ‘‘ Competition,” The Dickensian, 
48 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1. 
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23. 
24. 


QUESTIONS. 


(a) Name the place where there was a Cupid over the counter. 

(b) Who wore a turban, and when ? 

(c) What was the great grindstone ? 

What was the name of Charles St. Evremonde’s mother ¢ 

Name the secret sign figuring in the book. 

What are the well-known nursery rhymes mentioned in the book ? 

Name the character who was indifferent to fire. 

Name eight ghosts mentioned in the book. 

What imparted a peculiar delicacy to the complexion, and what 
disfigured all attendants on a certain character ? 

In what year was Charles Darney born ? 

In what ceremony did a pieman, and a black bear take part ? 

Who turned an immense pecuniary mangle ? 

How did certain small tradesmen at a certain port realize large 
fortunes ? 


- Why was it certain people could not endure a lamplighter ? 


What connection was there between a peasant boy and a woman 
character in the book ? 

Give a quotation from “ The Wise Arabian Stories.” 

What places or persons in the story do these represent :— 


SWENTREMITS. 
SADEMNI. 
RAJEHUNECCERMHIR. 
AGRADPS. 
NODSHICHTUD. 
SLORNSOPSMOO. 
IGIONECRECER. 


To whom was French as so much Hebrew or Chaldean ? 
What was the catch of a London tradesman ? 
How old was Mr. Lorry when he met Lucie at Dover ? 
Who played a desperate game? What were the desperat 
stakes ? 
Who was it tore away the gates of God’s own temple ? 
A man rested on the dainty cushion of a gorgeous carriage 
How was he described ? 
Name the people speaking the following lines :— 
(a) “ His life is forfeit to the people.” 
(b) “‘ Long live the King. Long live the Queen.” 
(c) ““ When you go to Rome, do as Rome does.”’ 
(d) “Pm not so hot upon it, as that comes to.” 
(e) “‘ Says it with his head on.” 
(f) “So commences the new philosophy.” 
(g) “ Almost a night to bring the dead out of their graves.’ 
To whom was the mark of the Red Cross fatal ? 
What was the Christian name of “ the handsome old lady”? ; 
Who held a great trust that was not his own, and what was it 
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NEW ENGLAND CELEBRATES THE 
CENTENARY 


SOME MAY DOINGS IN BOSTON 


eee THING combined to make a delightful observance of the 

Centenary Anniversary on which the Pickwickians started off 
m their journey. By rare good fortune, the New Parker House was 
ypened on that day, and the “ Pickwick ” play was running to capacity 
ouses. In the morning of May 13th, a group of the actors, in full 
ostume, assembled in the Dickens Room of that famous hotel to be 
yhotographed. Later they called on Mayor Nichols at City Hall, just 
ver the way, and were then taken in the Commodore Coach to the 
tate House, through streets lined with admiring throngs, and over a 
oute which Dickens himself often traversed during his two visits to 
his city, which he loved. From there the party went over Beacon 
fill and out to Cambridge. President A. Lawrence Lowell, of Harvard 
Jniversity, received each member in the Faculty Room with great 
ordiality from. a personal admiration of our author and as a successor 
f President Felton, one of Dickens’s warmest friends in all that wonder- 
ul coterie which feted him, and maintained the most cordial relations 
ith him until the end. 

Hundreds of students lined the avenues as the coach passed through 
he campus to the Widener Library, where the notable Shaw Collection 
f theatrical pictures and manuscripts is housed. Professor Copeland, 
med for his readings from Dickens, was one of the most enthusiastic 
sures in the group. 

Then the ride was resumed and the actors were taken to Craigie 
fouse, the home of Longfellow, another beloved friend, where Dickens 
as often entertained. Mrs. Joseph G. Thorp, one of his daughters, 
nd Richard Henry Dana, who married another of the sisters, received 
1e visitors, after which the coach returned to Boston. 

The opening night at the theatre was a gala occasion. More than 

hundred of our members attended in a body, and expressed their 
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delight in unmistakable 
member of the company 
duction is English, and 
says, “ Each one was 
Nothing is lacking in 
first curtain discloses 
Hart Inn, until the final 
mas party at Dingley 
was perfection from be- 


Pees tm fashion. Nearly every 
2 ' assembled for this pro- 
as Mr. Cosmo Hamilton 
born for the part.” 
detail from the time the 
the yard of the White 
drop, when the Christ- 
Dell is in progress. It 
ginning to the close, 
and we all feel that at last we have really seen 
Mr. Pickwick and the other immortals. 

Dickens’s favourite seat was vacant during 
the entire run of the piece, as it was in Washington and Philadelphia. 
The play is to open in New York early in September. 

On the evening of May 13th, the Council and heads of committees 
had dinner in the Dickens Room, and a happy company it was. The 
fireplace and the mirror that once adorned his suite, and saved when 
the old hotel was demolished, were in place, and on the walls were a 
few choice pictures, including letters written by Dickens under this 
roof during the winter of 1867-8. A fine steel engraving hangs over 
the marble mantel, the gift of Mrs. DeForest Danielson, who, as a 
little girl, took flowers to the famous author and was kissed by him. 
Probably the last line written by Dickens on the eve of his departure 
was a note, thanking Mr. Root, the child’s father, for the gift and the 
ioy of seeing such a sweet child, “* whose beauty and self-possession 
the queen of the fairies might envy,” as he expressed it. It is hoped 
that many other treasures wil 
find their way to this room for ¢ 
permanent exhibit. |The Bosto1 
Branch is much gratified that th 
suggestion of such a room cam 
from the hotel management. 

Mr. Edward F. Payne, th 
President, has written a _ bool 
entitled ‘‘ Dickens in Boston,’ 
which Houghton and Mifflin wil 
publish this autumn. 

S. M. Bow zs. 


Mr. J. H. McNutry is well known t 
London members as a witty debater, wh 
holds his audiences with the force an 
candour of his opinions. His work is als 
familiar to our readers: another of h 
entertaining articles appears in this issu 
Mr. McNulty is joint editor of ‘‘The O 
Lady of Threadneedle Street,” the mag: 
zine of The Bank of England, and tt 
influence of his pen can always be seé 
there in the many references to Dicken 
There were at least six in the last issue 
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MISTAKEN IDEAS ABOUT THE PICKWICK 
PAPERS 


By J. H. McNULTY 


4 FTER the Bible and A Christmas Carol, The Pickwick 
{ Papers is the best known and most popular book we 
possess. 

It is quoted continually, many of the sayings of the 
persons in it have become household words, and Mr. 

Pickwick and his friends and companions are better 

known than any public characters. 
i No one will question this fact ; but it makes it all the 
= more strange that several mistaken ideas exist concern- 
ing the book. It is often said that Pickwick is lacking in moral 
earnestness ; that it is therefore on a lower plane than the other 
novels. This is a strange delusion, for Pickwick is, if anything, over- 
burdened with moral purposes. In fact, most of the evils attacked 
in the later books were attacked first in The Pickwick Papers. 

Indeed, this book is the overture to the Opera of Charles Dickens, 
and, just as an overture to an opera contains all the themes which 
will later be worked out in detail, so Pickwick contains all, or nearly 
all, that will be found at greater length in the novels. 

In Little Dorrit he attacked the Debtors’ Prison; it was done first 
in Pickwick. In Bleak House he satirised the administration of the 
Law ; he did it first in Pickwick. In Our Mutual Friend he showed 
the absurdities which often disfigure Politics ; it had been done before 
in Pickwick. These things are dealt with at length in the different 
novels, but more briefly, though very effectively, in the earlier book. 
The germ of the world-famous Christmas Carol is to be found in the 
exquisite story of Gabriel Grub. How close the resemblance is any 
reader can see by comparing the two stories. Even the heroism of 
Sydney Carton is the same in kind as that of Sam Weller accompanying 
his master to the Fleet Prison, or of Mr. Pickwick paying the costs of 
the trial in order to set free his opponent, Mrs. Bardell, whose wicked 
folly had caused all the trouble. Those who give most in times of 
peace are the most ready to give all in times of war. The man who 
wrote A Tale of Two Cities started by writing Pickwick, the tale of 
many cities. 

Of course, it is not by its moral earnestness, nor, as is so often thought, 
by its humour, that the book has attained its extraordinary position. 
Its real charm consists in this—that it gives us a picture of an England 
that is past, not so remotely past as to be visualised only by an immense 
effort of the imagination, but near enough to be easily understood. 
Vestiges and remnants of this England still remain, though the mania 
for what is falsely called ‘“‘ Progress ”’ is fast destroying them. 

The book recalls an England of the coaching days, a fresh green land 
with gleaming white roads running between emerald swards, a land of 
shady lanes, and hedgerows the glory of the-countryside. It depicts 
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the charm of quaint and picturesque towns and old-fashioned inns. 
Pickwick revives memories of this all-but-vanished beautiful land, and 
for this reason chiefly it is loved. 

It is sometimes said that the book has no plot, but the truth is that 
it has a plot, an extremely simple one, but quite excellent and capable 
of almost infinite development. 

A party of Englishmen set out to see their country, to seek for 
knowledge and adventure. They are eminently successful. That 
they travelled at a rate which to-day would be considered slow is an 
advantage. 

“All travelling becomes dull in exact proportion to its rapidity,” 
wrote Ruskin in “ Modern Printers.” 

Everyone loves travelling either in person or by proxy, except 
perhaps a commercial traveller, and there are two ways of travelling, 
one that of the blasé man of the world, and the other that of the child. 
Pickwick chose the latter; he is interested in all he sees, and believes 
all he is told. It is the wisest way, the only one to obtain the full 
delight of a journey. And so in some of the most humorous passages 
there is often very real wisdom. 

When the cabman tells the wonderful story of his horse, that was 
forty-two years old, and was so weak that he always fell down when 
they took him out of the cab, Pickwick believes him and writes the 
information down. He makes the discovery of the famous stone. The 
discovery may be proved to be nonsense, but he has had the joy of 
the discovery, and no one can rob us of the past. ; 

The final error concerning the book was that committed by Dickens 
himself. You cannot revive Pickwick or write a sequel to it. Mr. 
Pickwick ends ‘*‘ a sadder and a wiser man,’’ because he has benefited 
by his travels. 

Horace’s dictum ‘ calwm non animum”’ is not always true, but 
because of this change the book is complete and cannot successfully 
be prolonged or re-started from the point where it closes. No doubt 
the public wanted more, and the temptation must have been great, 
but the attempt was a failure. 

All that could have been done would have been to write some extra 
chapters supposed to have been omitted from the published work. 
But the success of this is very questionable, and probably not even 
Dickens could “recapture the first fine careless rapture.” In any 
case, to write what you think the public wants is not the way great 
literature is written. The author writes what he wants and makes 
the public want it. 

Whether Pickwick is, or is not, Dickens’s greatest work is open to 
argument, but it is certain that no single volume gives such a complete 
view of his many-sided genius, and there is probably no instance in 
literature of an author’s first book containing in miniature almost all 
that he would subsequently write. 

It cannot have been done deliberately, but it is a wonderful accident, 
and the whole world has approved and, without seeing quite the full 
reason for it, applauded the wonder. 


. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT 
BIRMINGHAM 


R the second time in its history the Fellowship held 
its Annual Conference at Birmingham, where a most 
delightful week-end was spent from Friday, 27th, to 
Sunday, 29th May. 

So far as could be ascertained, Mr. Walter Dexter 
2 and Mr. William Miller were the only two present 
=; who had been in attendance at the Conference in 1909. 
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THE RECEPTION. 


The proceedings commenced on Friday evening, 
when the President of the Birmingham Branch, Mr. Arthur E. Bixby, 
and Mrs. Bixby, received a large number of delegates and guests in 
the Connaught Room of the Imperial Hotel. Here, the bond between 
us—the common love of Dickens—soon put all at ease ; old friendships 
were renewed with zest, new acquaintances made with pleasure, and 
delegates were able to meet and know personally “Fellows” who had 
hitherto been but a name to them. The warm and witty welcome by 
President Bixby was given in his most characteristic vein and highly 
relished by the company. The intervals between the not too long or 
too formal programme of well-rendered musical and elocutionary 
items gave ample opportunity for conversation and social intercourse. 
Exigencies of space forbids more than the mere mention of the names 
of those who contributed so much to this part of the evening’s 
entertainment—viz.: Madame Beatrice Vernon, Mrs. Haselor, Mr. 
Gilbert Smith, Miss Elsie Smith, Mr. David Hamilton, of the Birming- 
ham Branch, Mrs. Laura Withy (Brighton) and Mr. A. W. Edwards. 

The singing of “ Auld Lang Syne ” brought this delightful function 
to a close, but a company of the more ardent spirits was not disposed 
to stem the tide of reminiscent talk which had been let loose, and 
resorting to the lounge, kept the flood of good Fellowship in full spate 
till the sma’ wee hours. 


THe Business MEETING. 


Punctually at 9-30 a.m. on Saturday morning the delegates assembled 
in the commodious City Council Chamber kindly placed at our disposal 
by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham ; and the Chairman (Miss Annie 
Bennett) having offered a few briet words of welcome to the delegates, 
and expressed the thanks of the Conference to the Mayor of Birmingham 
for the loan of the Council Chamber, opened the business proceedings 
by calling for the Minutes of the last Conference, which were taken 
as read and signed. 

Miss BENNETTI’S ADDRESS. 


The Chairman then delivered her address, in: which she submitted a 
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comparison between the position of the women of to-day and that 
held by them in Dickens’s time. ; 

A quarter of a century had elapsed since the Dickens Fellowship 
was formed, said Miss Bennett, and now they had reached the age of 
discretion. Woman rightly held her place in the business world to-day 
in a way unknown and unthought of in Dickens’s day. The publie- 
spirited women of the novelist’s time were Mrs. Jellyby, Mrs. Pardiggle, 
and their like. Fellowships did not exist in the same way then as 
now and the ordinary women remained ordinary. But to-day these 
ordinary women were learning and being trained to make ordinary 
lives for themselves and all about them interesting, vital, co-operative, 
and progressive. 

We must put away the crinoline because of the traffic. We must 
cast off the long skirt because of the dust. We must shingle or bob 
or Eton crop our hair because of hygiene, time, and other reasons. 
We must move with the times. No one can deny that ordinary women 
are becoming rarer. Most of us are extraordinary in one way or 
another. Education and public progress make us move with the 
times. Ordinary women have to learn to be interesting to find interest 
in other women—and in men, too, of course. (Laughter.) And no 
one helps these ordinary people to do this like Charles Dickens does. 
To find “the glory of the commonplace,’ concluded Miss Bennett, 
there was no writer who helped them better than Dickens. Let them 
emphasise the glory, and the commonplace would disappear. This 
was what Charles Dickens did, and this was what the Fellowship 
sought to do to-day. (Cheers). 

The Annual Report of the Council was then read by the Hon. 
Secretary, and the Accounts and Balance Sheet presented by the Hon. 
Treasurer. These were duly received and adopted, and ordered to be 
entered upon the Minutes and are printed elsewhere in this issue. 

Upon the proposition of Mr. Walter Dexter, seconded by Mr. Kendall 
Pearson (Gloucester), a new rule was approved extending the occupancy 
of the Presidential Chair to two years, the term of office to be as from 
October to the following October twelve months. 

Colonel and Alderman Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield, C.B.E., was 
duly elected as President, and the following officers were elected for 
the year :— 

Vice-Presidents.—Sir Alfred Robbins and the existing Vice-Presidents. 

Executive Officers.—Hon. Secretary : A. W. Edwards. 

Hon. Treasurer: W. J. Fisher. 
Hon. Editor of The Dickensian: Walter Dexter. 

Mr. Fisher briefly expressed his thanks for the confidence of the 
Conference in electing him to the position of Hon. Treasurer. The 
Hon, Auditors, Messrs. Whinney, Smith & Whinney, having kindly 
offered themselves for re-election, were duly appointed with sincere 
thanks for past services. 

The Hon. Secretary then called the roll of Branches, the response 
being as follows :— 


Headquarters, 20; Balham, 1; Hackney and Stoke Newington, 1 ; 
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Leyton and District, 1; St. Pancras, 6; Bath, 1; Bedford, +1 ; 
Birmingham, 18; Brighton, 2; Bromley, 3; Cheltenham, 2; 
Eastbourne, 2; Gloucester, 4; Hull, 2; Liverpool, 2; Manchester, 
10; Nottingham, 4; Redditch, 3; Rochester, 1; Shrewsbury, 1 ; 
Tewkesbury, 2; Woodville, 2; Edinburgh, 4. Total, 93. ; 


For the first time for many years there was no representation from 
any Overseas Branch. 

Mr. Percy T. Carden then proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
retiring President, Sir Ernest Wild, K.C., warmly eulogising the 
conspicuous service Sir Ernest has rendered to the Fellowship and to 
“The Dickens House” during his term of office—the resolution was 
seconded by the Hon. Secretary and carried with acclamation. 

A hearty vote of thanks to the retiring Hon. Treasurer was also 
carried unanimously. 

Two invitations for the Conference of 1928 were received, and the 
claims of the Edinburgh and Nottingham Branches were warmly 
advocated by Mr. Morrison and Mr. J. Cooper Sands respectively, 
Nottingham being ultimately selected by a large majority. 

It was decided that Hard Times should be the book for the 1928-29 
session. 

A proposition by the Council to amend Rule X by the omission of 
the words “ not less than fourteen days before or after a Bank Holiday ” 
was passed unanimously. This effects a much-needed reform, and will 
sive a freer hand and greater elasticity in the selection of the time 
during which future Conferences may be held. 

A further proposition by the Council ‘“ That after September 30th, 
1927, all Branches formed shall fix their subscriptions so as to cover 
a copy of The Dickensian for each member, second members at the 
same address need only pay a smaller subscription without receiving 
the magazine” called forth a long discussion, but was ultimately 
passed by a large majority. 

On account of lack of time, a speech on “ The Dickens House,”’ 
which was to have been made by one of the Trustees, was deleted from 
the Agenda, and votes of thanks to the Birmingham Branch and to 
the Chairman of the Conference brought the proceedings to a close. 

After Luncheon a very pleasant time was spent in viewing the art 
treasures of the city, and in visiting the stately and dignified War 
Memorial known as the “ Hall of Memory.” Naturally, of course, 
the Town Hall, The Birmingham and Midland Institute, Mr. Winkle’s 
house and other places of Dickensian interest attracted considerable 
attention. Then followed a short rest and tea in the Dickens Room, 
the Meeting place of the Birmingham Branch. 


THE CONFERENCE DINNER. 
The Conference Dinner at the Imperial Hotel was presided over by 
His Worship the Mayor of Birmingham (Alderman A. H. James), and 
was attended by about one hundred and fifty delegates and other 


friends. 
After the Toast of the King had been honoured, Mr. Grant Robertson, 
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M.A., Principal of Birmingham University, began his tribute to the 
novelist :—Is there any writer, besides Shakespeare, from whom so 
many characters, so many sayings, so many thoughts, and so many 
feelings have passed into the currency of the English language as have 
passed from Charles Dickens? he asked. In that respect, continued 
Mr.- Grant. Robertson, he was even a greater figure than that great 
wizard of the North, Sir Walter Scott. When Dickens’s genius rose 
above the horizon the British Empire was passing into a new and 
memorable chapter of expansion and development, and it was then 
that into the English-speaking ken came a new writer who, by the magie 
of his genius, was going to roll up the curtain to reveal what only a 
genius could reveal. Between 1835 and 1870 a new world vision of 
thought, feeling, and humour was gradually built up, and finally 
became part of the immortal heritage of the English-speaking race. 
Charles Dickens would live as long as the English language was 
spoken. 
THe Immortat Memory. 


Mr. P. J. Hannon, M.P., proposed ‘* The Immortal Memory of Charles 
Dickens,” and said that Dickens had an inspiring influence upon the 
public life of this country. The galaxy of human characters which he 
created reflected every twist and turn of our national life. There was 
always a definite, positive purpose behind every character he created, 
and each character, while illustrating some curious aspect of life, 
received from him the quality of permanence in human thought. In 
Jingle they had a character not unknown in these days—a quaint 
mixture of the good and the bad, wriggling through life, and never 
achieving anything. Take Wardle—how many Wardles had we got 
in England to-day? Could there be anything more delightfully 
exhilarating and stimulating than Winkle on the ice ? Could anybody 
else have created a character so sublimely grotesque as Mr. Winkle ? 

Mr. Hannon commented with delightful humour upon the peculiar 
characteristics of Bumble, Mark Tapley, and Peter Magnus, and 
speculated on how Dickens would have described the scenes that were 
sometimes to be witnessed in the House ot Commons. ‘‘ What would 
he say about some of the members to-day?” he asked. ‘‘ What 
would he think of the things we see in the House? What would he 
think of the policies of the parties and of present-day legislation ? ” 
The creation of all those wonderful characters to be found in the works 
of Dickens had been done with a masterful exactitude of interpretation, 
and the memory of the man who gave Mark Tapley to the English- 
speaking race was worth preservation in our records for all time. 

The toast of the ‘‘ Dickens Fellowship” was given by Mr. William 
Nodder, and acknowledged by Mr. Arthur E. Bixby. “ All Lovers of 
Dickens” was submitted by Mr. Walter Powell (Birmingham Chiel 
Librarian) in a delightfully humorous speech, and responded to by 
Mr. W. B. Warren. The Lord Mayor replied to the toast of “ The 
City of Birmingham,” given by Mr. E. Kendall Pearson, who, as a 
Gloucester citizen, took the opportunity of remarking that it wai 
surely more than a coincidence that the centenary of the formatior 
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f the Pickwick Club and that of the opening of the Gloucester and 
serkeley Canal should have been practically simultaneous. 

Tt was significant that the journey which Mr. Pickwick, Sam Weller, 
nd the two young “ sawbones”” made from Bristol to Birmingham 
yas for some distance along a road in proximity to the Gloucester 
hip canal; whilst the fact that Dickens had linked Bristol and 
irmingham in that connection was emphasised as a strong claim in 
he link of evidence in support of the speaker’s contention that Mr. 
ickwick, armed with his telescope and notebook, did on the road 
owards Gloucester actually survey and make notes upon the then 
scently opened ship canal, and convey his impressions to the Birming- 
am wharfinger. Mr. Pickwick himself had been engaged in business, 
nd it was not unreasonable to suggest that with his knowledge of 
ffairs he must have been favourably impressed by the possibilities 
f that outlet to the sea. 


Visit to Tong. 


On Sunday afternoon a party of about 150 travelled by char-a-bancs 
long the traditional route taken by Little Nell and her Grandfather 
9 the village of Tong. Here a most interesting two hours were spent. 
he company filled the quaint old church where the Vicar, the Rev. 
. R. H. Guiness gave a short address. 

He welcomed the members of the Fellowship to Tong, a village 
nmortalised by the pen of a ready writer. Dickens, he said, was a 
yver of the hallowed past, and the church and village of Tong, with 
hich Dickens had associations, appealed to him for that reason. 
ickens, in his work, displayed a tranquil piety and a simple Christian 
oodness. He preached religion, not verbosity, nor the unreal, shallow 
retence of hypocrisy. He depicted the attractiveness of unfeigned, 
mple goodness. 

The work of Dickens showed his love of humanity and his belief in 
1e saying that “God likes the common people.” He had a great 
mmpathy for the poor, and gave of his best to them, his writings 
aving an effect in disclosing social abuses and defects in the Poor 
aw. He was a humane reformer. 

Dickens, however, was an optimist and a believer in the dignity of 
an. His writings still taught us the power of true character. “ He, 
sing dead, yet speaketh.” 

The party afterwards explored the church and village under the 
lidance of Mr. David Hamilton, whose lucid explanations enabled 
e visitors to visualise the scenes (despite the changes which have 
ken place) described in the closing chapters of The Old Curiosity 
nop. As depicting the power of Dickens’s writing, local legend has 
ven to the fictitious Little Nell an actual existence, and a tiny mound 
the Churchyard is tended by the village children under the belief 
at Little Nell actually died in the village and lies buried there. 

The visit to Tong was a delightful “round off” of the Conference 
ogramme, and will remain in the minds of all who took part as a 


erished memory. A. W. Epwarps. 
S 
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THE MARSHALSEA PRISON 


By W. KENT 


MNHE Marshalse: 

Prison of Dickens 
like most Londo 
buildings, had it 
progenitors. Ther 
was a Marshalsea i 
Southwark, which wa 
attacked by Wa 
Tyler’s army in 1381 
but this oceupied 
different site. It we 
between Newcome 
Street and Mermai 
Court. Whereas, hov 
ever, the neighbourin 
King’s Bench, a larg 
place of “‘incarceratie 
in civil process,” ¢ 
Micawber called it, ha 
also a large histor. 
having held in its fas 
nesses such distil 
guished prisoners | 
Richard Baxter, Jol 
Wilkes, and one 
Dickens’s fathers | 
literature, Tobi 
Smollett (for libelling an admiral), the Marshalsea existed for an a: 
almost without an historic name. 

The qualification is required only by one event, the Marian persee 
tion. Here, in 1557, Gratwick, one of the martyrs, was confine 
and, after trial by Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, he was burned 
St. George’s Fields. When Elizabeth came to the throne the turni 
wheel of fate brought to the Marshalsea Gardiner’s fellow inquisit« 
Bonner, Bishop of London, and here he died in 1569. According 
Stowe he was buried in St. George’s Church, privily at midnigl 
It has sometimes been inferred that this was due to the fear of t 
mob. This, however, is hardly likely. Stowe says that other prison 
were buried at the same time, and burial at night was not uncomm 
up to the eighteenth century. Had our ancestors felt as warml 
that about the fires of Smithfield they would never have been lit. 

An interesting relic of the old prison is a poem, preserved in t 
British Museum, entitled ‘ Hell in Epitome, or a Description of 1 
M..sh...sea,’’ and published by an unknown author who had beer 
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risoner there in 1738. The “ Address to the Reader,” which would 
ave afforded pleasant reading for Mr. Micawber, says that “ no solid 
atisfaction is extracted from the pressure which gentlemen undergo 
herein. These unmerciful plaintiffs would do well to reflect upon 
certain parable in the New Testament, and from thence learn how 
hey themselves are reserved for the strongest vials of a future wrath.” 
he author, whose verse does not prove that the Muse was a fellow 
risoner (though it merited one of those “ little testimonials ’’ which the 


OF He 
Mn i 


Fie F 
ae oe 


=> 


jher of the Marshalsea coveted), does not seem to have succeeded 
“ hiding the ravages of care with a sickly mask of mirth,” but to 
e obtained a morbid satisfaction in the thought that. plaintiffs’ 
ssoms would be blighted—if not seriously singed—in the sweet by 
_by. The prison is described in dark colours as 


ey . an old pile most dreadful to the view, 


Dismal as wormwood or repenting rue, 

Thither the graduates in sin resort 

And take degrees becoming Satan’s court. 

There are instructed in the Paths of Vice 
There sell good Linen, there they purchase Lice.” 
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Late in the eighteenth century the prison thus referred to wa 
removed to a spot near to St. George’s Church, and in 1811, whe! 
the Government purchased the White Lion, the old County Gac 
which stood on an adjacent site, a new prison was erected. Of it 
appearance, apart from Dickens, we know very little, as no illustratio: 
is extant. 


II. 


But for Dickens, the last Marshalsea Prison would have waste 
its foulness upon the air of Southwark. The only other book in whic 
I have found any account of it approaching in detail that in Lifl 
Dorrit is Neild’s ‘‘ State of Prisons in England, Scotland and Wales, 
published in 1812, when the Marshalsea was in the first year of it 
existence. Neild states that it consisted of about sixty rooms, th 
average size of which was 10} feet by 84 feet high, in each of whic 
was a window and fireplace. He adds that there was a “tap” an 
room for the occasional resort of prisoners’ friends—evidently th 
‘“ snuggery ” which Dickens so well described. The debtors’ court 
Neild tells us, measured only 177 feet by 56 feet, including the are 
occupied by the debtors’ prison, so the skittle ground in which th 
Marshalsea debtors “‘ bowled down their troubles’? was very limitec 
Dickens, in first introducing it (in “‘ The Old Man’s Tale of a Quee 
Client” in Pickwick), rightly says that “‘ the condemned felon has a 
good a yard for air and exercise in Newgate as the insolvent debte 
in the Marshalsea.”’ 

The Marshalsea prisoners, too, were more strictly confined tha 
those in the King’s Bench. The ‘ rules”? of the latter extended fc 
an area of about a quarter of a mile around it. It will be remembere 
that Madeline Bray’s father in Nicholas Nickleby resides within then 
Once the manager of the Surrey Theatre, Blackfriars Road, was nomi 
ally a King’s Bench prisoner, and on Lord Ellenborough being aske 
to extend the “rules,” he replied that this was superfluous, as the 
already extended to the East Indies! For 4s. 2d. you could get leat 
of absence for one day; for a second day out the price was accomm 
datingly lowered to 3s. 10d. We have it, however, on the authorit 
of the Hell-confined versifier quoted above, that such privileges we 
denied the Marshalsea— 


“ For tho’ ’tis granted round the rules to go 
Yet still a ne plus ultra he must wisely know.” 


A footnote states that you could not get leave of absence even if yé 
contracted with a keeper to bring you back. In the Pickwick stot 
apparently the prisoner was not allowed to follow his wife’s boc 
through the gateway, and old Dorrit was not allowed out. Robe 
Langton (in his “Childhood and Youth of Charles Dickens”) te 
us that in 1823, when John Dickens was a Marshalsea prisoner, 
Mr. Dorrett, of Rochester, was confined in the King’s Bench. Is 
not likely that Dorrett had a day out, visited a prisoner whom ve 
likely he had known at Chatham, and thus provided his son wit 
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me ? It is significant that in Dickens’s note-book the first spelling 

Dorret.” Brayley, in “ The History of Surrey,” disclosed the 
et that there was a school in Blackman Street (now Newington 
wuseway) for the children of Marshalsea and King’s Bench debtors. 
esumably John Dickens’s pecuniary embarrassments were too great 
r his son’s wage to be dispensable, and so young Charles was denied 


is advantage. 
III. 


The Marshalsea closed in 1842. At this time, according to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine,” there were but 760 prisoners for debt in 


Arthur Clennam in the Marshalsea 


> whole of London. Of these 280 were in the King’s Bench, and their 
mbers were augmented by those from the Marshalsea. 

It is interesting to trace the gradual disappearance of the prison. 
the preface to Lvttle Dorrit, Dickens says that ‘‘ the outer front 
utyard had been metamorphosed into a butter shop.” According 
the “* Builder ” (1897), in the shop at No. 211 Borough High Street, 
ich was then on the site of the front gate, could still be seen the 
ir posts and cross beams with the brackets of the two prison gates. 
e same authority stated that some of the “ squalid houses standing 
sk to back ”’ remained ; that the chapel, belonging to the Admiralty 
‘tion of the prison—‘ much closer and more confined,” says Dickens 
was used as a common lodging house, the old benches, inscribed 
h prisoner’s names being stillin use. Dickens further says that from 
rshalsea Place he could see the “ narrow yard to the right and to 
left, very little altered, except that the walls were lowered,” and 
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that he could see the rooms occupied by the Dorrits. I have no 
doubt that the modern name of Marshalsea Place is Collier’s Rents, 
and that the wall referred to is the inscribed one, obviously lowered, 
to be seen from the churchyard. The higher wall in Angel Place 
undoubtedly belonged to the smuggler’s part of the prison. 

On the left of the churchyard, as you face the mural tablet, will be 
seen a garret window. Its position corresponds with the indication 
given by Dickens in the preface and in the novel, where we are told 


the — Dorrits’ rooms were 
approached by j turning to the 
right on pass- ing through the 


responds, 00, 
lustration. It 
Messrs. _ Keli- 
where are also 
parts of the 
metal tablets 


gate. It cor- 
with Phiz’s il- 
forms part of 
hers’ premises, 
many other 
old prison, and 


inscribed “Marshall, 
“ Admiralty ,”’ Wall of the Marshalsea with ‘* Chapel,” are 
still displayed Tablet -to. Dickens in Messrs 
Hardings’ premises. 


Layton’s Buildings should also be explored. Messrs. Westbury’ 
timber shed, which faces the rambler as he enters the turning, was 
rebuilt about a year ago. Its predecessor bore on its roof a turret 
which contained the bell which warned visitors to leave the prison 
It was through ignoring this that Clennam had to spend a nigh’ 
within. On the right of the yard, with the lower windows still barred 
is an eighteenth century house, believed to have been the turnkey’s 
Mr. F. Westbury (to whom I must acknowledge my obligations 
informed me that when a wall was demolished its foundations wer 
found eight feet underground. From this it is probable that some 0 
the strong cells referred to by Dickens were subterranean. The wal 
was sloping inward, not as the workmen supposed because it was ou 
of plumb, but to prevent the escape of prisoners. Th 
high wall in Angel Place is similarly constructed. I 
Messrs. Sisson’s premises in Layton’s Buildings i 
an old house with a barred bow window. Thi 
was the residence of the governor. 

Finally, the one relic of the Marshalse 
still remaining intact is its pump, from th 
handle of which Old Dorrit steered hi 
brother Frederick clear. This is i 
the Cuming Museum, Walworth Roa 
There is something appropriate abov 
this. Dickens helped to purge societ 
of the ‘perilous stuff” the 
was represented by debtor 
prisons. 
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A SENTIMENTAL EVENING 


By FRANK STAFF 


ees order these things well at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith. What a privilege to be in a 
position to air one’s views on a play presented by 
the talented Crummles and his illustrious family. 
And the only penalty for seeing it through to the end, 
and thereby enjoying every moment of the Har- 
lequinade, was the loss of my last train to Reigate ; 
but it was well worth it. Mr. Wilfred Shine was a 
Vincent Crummles after my own heart, and 
portrayed to the life, the foibles of the Circuit 
Actor of bye-gone days. When Crummles, in the 
part of Thorowgood, the London merchant, left the 
stage picture, and, approaching the footlights with 
hand on heart, declaimed, ‘Take heed not to pur- 
Base the character of complaisance at the expense of your sincerity,” 
nd then, “ waited for it,’ was I not the first to “* start the round ?” 

Ernest Thesiger (otherwise Master Crummles), as George Barnwell, 
as rather elaborate business with a bag of money, and a highbrow 
ut sincere Dickensian, in the next row, laughingly referred to “ delicious 
urlesque.”” I had the boldness to inform him that it was not so much 
urlesque as a slightly exaggerated portrayal of what provincial melo- 
ramatic acting really was, as recently as thirty years ago. 

Mrs. Crummles naturally played the “ heavy lady,” Mrs. Millwood, 
nd although Miss Miriam Lewes was hardly as stout as I had pictured 
Irs. C. should be, yet it was a perfect performance, and at times she 
nconsciously gave to the old fashioned lines of George Lillo a poignant 
ramatic reading, somewhat startling to those members of the audience 
rho had anticipated nothing but burlesque throughout the whole of 
he show. And “the measured tread” was not forgotten. Miss 
finetta Crummies (Miss Hemione Baddeley) played the colourless part 
f Maria, as similar parts were ever played. Lucy, played by Miss 
nevellicci, otherwise _ Miss Nadine March, 
cted as that vivaci- SS@X\}i{lil ' ous juvenile leading 


gy of the T. R. 
e expected to act. 
y Mr. William Lugg, 
nevellicci, impressed 
unciation and fin- 

small part. The 
tummies, Mr. Rich- 
‘ruman, the virtuous 
sred unctuously the 
vents that fell to his 
leby and Smike had 
omewhat disappoint- 
rembers of the 


Portsmouth would 
The Uncle, portrayed 
impersonating Mr. 
one by the clear en- 
ished performance of 
youngest Master 
ard Goolden, played 
apprentice, and ut- 
many smug senti- 
part. Nicholas Nic- 
little to do, and were 
ing. The remaining 
celebrated company 
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worked well and kept to the picture, especially Mr. Folair (Mr. Harry 
Hilliard), who ravished us with the ballet rehearsal of “ The Indiar 
Savage and Maiden,” in association with the Infant, and later with Mis: 
Bravassa (Miss Marie Brett-Davies) scored with the Duet, “* Perspirin 
Frog.” Their attitudinizing was well thought out, all credit presumabl} 
to the able producer, Mr. Nigel Playfair, They might have been the 
originals of the singers shown in old prints of the Rotunda, Vauxhal 
Gardens, and similar entertainments of years back. A hit of th 
evening was the skipping rope hornpipe, introduced (appropriately 
according to tradition, just after the murder) by the famous “ Terpis 
chorean Trio,” Miss Baddeley, Miss Penelope Spencer, and, think of it 
the matronly Mrs. Crummles herself; but there, that is not to b 
wondered at when we recollect that when Mr. Crummles saw her fo: 
the first time ‘* she stood upon her head, on the butt end of a spear 
surrounded with blazing fireworks.” 

I suppose the non-Dickensian members of the audience wonderec 
what occasioned the terrific applause when the curtain rose on “A 
Wood Scene,” displaying to view a pump and two wash-tubs. Ther 
the music throughout: snatches from ** The Bohemian Girl,”’ “ Scenes 
that are brightest,’ and, shades of childhood and happier days, “ The 
Maiden’s Prayer,” exactly as played on my grandmother’s piano by 
Aunt Fanny Maud. 

So much for a rambling account of ‘“‘ When Crummles Played.’ 
I could wander on indefinitely and tell you of the earlier history ©: 
“ George Barnwell,” taken very seriously indeed in ancient days, ane 
first produced at Drury Lane Theatre in 1731, when Millwood was 
played by a Mrs. Butler. In later years Mrs. Siddons and Sir Henry 
then Mr., Irving did not disdain parts in the piece; but it grieves m« 
to state that in 1862, at the Adelphi Theatre, was produced “* Georg 
de Barnwell,” a burlesque pantomime opening, by Henry J. Byron 
with J. L. Toole and Paul Bedford in the cast as Hero and Uncle 
respectively ! Thus ends my account of a sentimental evenin 
Curtain down at 11-10 p.m., then to my temporary lodging ai 
Harringay, and so to bed at 2-30 a.m., after sundry arguments ant 
discussions with my anti-Dickensian host. 


% * * * 


_ The special epilogue, written by Mr. A. P. Herbert, and spoker 
in propria persona by Miss Miriam Lewes, Miss Nadine March and Mr 
Ernest Thesiger was as follows :— | 


When Crummles played he never knew 

Those pretty arts which charm the few ; 

He painted with an ampler brush 

The coal-black frown, the crimson blush. 

No psycho-analytic sage 

Had set the farmyard on the stage, 

The simple Circles did not itch . 
To see the bedrooms of the rich 
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He kept the awful ‘‘ gods” in view 

So every devil got his due, 

The bigamist was hissed at sight, 

And black was black and white was white 
When Crummles played. 


It was the player, not the play 

That was the thing in Crummles’ day ; 
Maybe it never burned too bright 
But still they kept the torch alight : 
And we with all our modern arts, 
Our subtle, pyschic, cocktail-parts, 
We who that actor greatest call 

Who does not seem to act at all— 


Have we, I wonder, earned the right 

To laugh at Crummles much to-night ? 

Though Dickens laughed a little, true, 
I think he clapped, so please, won’t you, 
“When Crummles played” ? 
x xk * % x 
Our readers will be glad to have the opportunity of possessing “‘ the 
book of the play,’ which Chapman and Hall have just published, 
price 3s. 6d. Not only does it give the full text of Lillo’s tragedy, 
but it includes the Prologue from Nicholas Nickleby, and thirty-eight 
pages of introduction by Mr. F. J. Harvey Darton on the play and the 
theatre at the time ““ When Crummles played,’ much of which has 
been taken from the author’s important work on the subject “ Vincent 

Crummles, his theatre and his times.” 


DEADSORVALIVE ° 


Ry HO dares to say Hdwin Drood is dead? Very much alive is 

this greatest of all mysteries; the modern writers of mystery 
stories, which are in such demand at the present time, are to be called 
sogether in London shortly to give their solutions of the problem which 
1as baffled the leaders in the world of science, law, politics and literature, 
und now ‘‘ A Loyal Dickensian ’’ has, through The C. W. Daniel Co., 
ssued, at the low and attractive figure of 3s. 6d., a handsomely produced 
rolume, ‘‘ Dickens’s Mystery of Edwin Drood,” containing 210 pages 
which are Dickens, and 47 pages which are not. 

Solutions of the mystery I am always eager to read, but when it 
comes to continuations I fear I have tried in vain to wade through the 
xtremely poor attempts that have, in the past, been made to double 
he size of the book as Dickens left it. 

But ‘‘ Loyal Dickensian’s ” audacity in finishing the work in seven 
hapters—or one-fifth of the space at his disposal, the book as Dickens 
eft it being only one-half its intended size—impressed me so much 
hat the result is, I have actually read, and, what is more, thoroughly 
njoyed the first of the many continuations which have appeared this 


ast half century ! 
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“ A Loyal Dickensian ” was right when he (or she), set out to put a 
finish to the story that should be. No attempt to write the second 
half of the book in faint imitation of the great writer : yet by a choice 
incorporation of certain passages from the earlier chapters he (or she) 
has added a Dickens flavour to the writing, and the result is that the 
book, written for Dickens lovers, not necessarily for Dickensians, 
will surely be in great demand by that large section of the public 
who like a mystery that is cleared up in the end. The test of a real 
Dickensian (apart from lovers of Dickens) is, I imagine, his capacity 
to read the unfinished last work. 

The prefatory note and the epilogue clearly show that ‘“ A Loyal 
Dickensian ’’ has thoroughly studied the whole range of solutions which 
has preceeded him—or her. It would not be right to disclose at present, 
even in the pages of The Dickensian, “ Loyal Dickensian’s ” solution : 
but lest my opening words should convey an erroneous impression, let 
me say that Drood is dead, so, too, are several other persons before 
chapter 30 is reached; and Helena Landless does adopt male attire, 
although she is not Datchery. And now, having whetted your appe- 
tite, I am sure you will want to get the book for yourselves, which is 
just what you ought todo. Although I am not in accord with many of 
his deductions, ‘‘ A Loyal Dickensian” has produced a praiseworthy 
piece of work, and should not, in mere modesty, continue to hide his 
(or her) identity in anonymity. A, T.% 
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Dickens as 
a Reader 


DieeeSe popularity as a 

writer was considerably 
enhanced by his success as a 
reader of his own works. At 
first these readings were given 
for charity and hundreds of 
pounds were thus realised for benevolent objects in different parts of 
the country. They originated in this manner. 

In the January of 1853 Dickens, who was always in great demand 
as an after-dinner speaker, was invited to attend a “‘ Banquet in 
honour of Literature and Art” in Birmingham, at which he replied to 
the toast of “ The Literature of England.’’ Later in the evening he 
proposed the toast “‘ The Educational Institutions of Birmingham.” 
Prior to the Banquet, Dickens was the recipient, at the rooms of the 
Society of Arts, of a salver, and a diamond ring, “ as a sincere testimony 
of their appreciation of his varied literary acquirements, and of the 
genial philosophy and high moral teaching which characterise his 
writings.” 

After the banquet he made the offer to give his first public reading 
in aid of the funds for the building of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute. 

In a letter confirming this offer he wrote: “ There would be some 

novelty in the thing, as I have never done it in public, though I have 
in private, and (if I may say so) with a great effect on the hearers.”’ 
__ Accordingly, the following December Dickens read in the Town 
Hall A Christmas Carol on the 27th, and The Cricket on the Hearth 
on the 29th. The enthusiasm was great, and he consented to read 
the Carol a second time, on the 30th, ‘ if 
seats were reserved for working men at 
prices within their means.” 

To a correspondent he wrote of this 
occasion: ‘‘ I was heartily pleased with 
the Birmingham audience, which was a 
very fine one. I never saw, nor do I 
suppose anybody ever did, such an in- 
teresting sight as the working people’s 
night. There were two thousand five 
hundred of them there, and a more 
delicately observant audience it is im- 
possible to imagine. They lost nothing, 
misinterpreted nothing, followed every- 
S thing closely, laughed and cried with 
Pecksniff most delightful correctness, and animated The Artful Dod 
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me to that extent that I felt as if we were all bodily going up into the 
clouds together.” The result of these readings was an addition of 
between four and five hundred pounds to the funds for the establish- 
ment of the new Institute; and a prettily worked flower-basket in 
silver, presented to Mrs. Dickens, commemorated these first public 
readings “to nearly six thousand people.” 

Other readings on behalf of Mechanics’ and Literary Institutions in 
Reading, Sherborne, Bradford, Folkestone, Sheffield, Peterborough, Man- 
chester, Coventry, Bristol, 
Edinburgh and Chatham, 
followed at various inter- 
vals throughout the next 
four years, during which 
time he was also acting in 
old English comedies with 
his friends of the Guild of 
Literature and Art. 

All this time there had 
been a growing desire on 
the part of Dickens to see 
more of the public, who 
were testifying in various 
ways their appreciation of 
his writings, and to appear 
before them as a public 
reader for his own pecu- 
niary gain, and his final 
decision was made after a 
most successful reading of 
A Christmas Carol in Lon- 
don. This was in 1858. 
Dickens accepted an in- 
vitation to take the chair In the Dickens Fellowship Cot at Alton 
at a public dinner in aid Hospital for Crippled Children 
of the funds of the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street, which had been doing a deal 
of useful work, over 50,000 children having been attended to in four or 
five years, and of these no less than 30,000 were under five years of age. 
Dickens threw himself heart and soul into the service, and his address 
from the chair had a startling effect upon the audience. “Many a 
poor child sick and neglected I have seen in London; many have I 
also seen most affectionately tended, in unwholesome houses and hard 
circumstances where recovery was impossible: and the child has 
always addressed his dumb wonder to me what it meant, and why, in 
the name of a gracious God, such things should be! ... But, ladies 
and gentlemen,” Dickens added, ‘‘ such things need not be, and will 
not be, if this company, which is a drop of the life-blood of the great, 
compassionate public heart, will only accept the means of rescue and 
prevention, which it is mine to offer.” 
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He then went on to describe the family mansion 
which had been turned into a hospital for sick 
children. “‘ On the walls of these rooms are graceful, 
pleasant, bright, childish pictures. At the beds’ 
heads hang representations of the Figure which is 
the universal embodiment of all mercy and com- 
passion, the figure of Him who was once a child 
Himself, and a poor one. But, alas ! reckoning up 
the number of beds that are there, the visitor to the 
child’s hospital will find himself perforce obliged to 
stop at very little over thirty; and will learn, with 
sorrow and surprise, that even that small number, 
so forlornly, so miserably diminutive compared with 
this vast London, cannot possibly be maintained 
unless the hospital be made better known. I content 
myself with saying better known, because I will not 
believe that in a Christian community of fathers, mothers, brothers 
and sisters, it can fail being better known to be 
well and richly endowed.” 

It was a brave and true prediction. That 
night alone added more than three thousand 
pounds to its funds, and shortly afterwards 
Dickens put the crown to his good work by 
reading, on its behalf, A Christmas Carol. The 
sum then realised, and the urgent demand that 
followed for a repetition, made Dickens decide to 
give such readings for his own benefit, and for 
several years afterwards he toured England, 
Scotland, Ireland and the United States, reading 
from his own works. This added fresh laurels to 
his crown ; but, alas ! it was the wear and tear of 
these readings that eventually cost him his life. 

: ; As an example of contemporary opinion on 
Dickens’s readings we quote the following entry from the diary of 
Sir Frederick Pollock :—* To reading by Dickens at 
St. James’s Hall. He gave * Boots at the Holly Tree,’ 
the scene between Bill Sikes and Nancy, and a bit of 
Mrs. Gamp. What an actor he would have made ! 
What a success he must have had if he had gone to 
the bar! His power of reproducing a scene and 
bringing to the very eyes of his audience its exact 
features and the relative bearings of its composing 
parts has never been equalled. This would have 
been an invaluable quality in many cases at the bar. 
He could always ata glance take in the contents and 
furniture of a room, and in this way was able to 
astonish his friends by performing some of the feats 
made famous by Houdin the conjurer. In the scene 
on the steps of London Bridge from Oliver Twist, the 
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whole arrangement of the locality, and the positions of the speakers 
and listeners, stood out in a kind of reality when accentuated by 
the voice and gestures of Dickens.” 

Carlyle gave his opinion of Dickens as a reader in these words :— 
* Dickens does do it capitally, such as it is: acts better than any 
Macready in the world; a whole tragic, comic, heroic theatre visible 
performing under a hat, and keeping us laughing the whole night.” 

From Dickens’s own letters we obtain a full account of the great 
personal affection with which the popular writer was greeted by 
the public. ‘The run upon the tickets here is so immense,” he 
wrote from Sheffield, “that Arthur (his manager) is obliged to get 
bills out, signifying that no more can be sold. It will be by no 
means easy to get into the place the numbers who have already paid. 
It is the hall we acted in, crammed to the roof and the passages.” 

“ The Hull people (not generally considered excitable, even on their 
own showing) were so enthusiastic, that we were obliged to promise 
to go back there for two readings. Arthur told you, I suppose, that 
he had his shirt front and waistcoat torn off last night? He was 
perfectly enraptured in consequence. Our men got so knocked about 
that he gave them five shillings a piece on the spot. John passed 
several minutes upside down against a wall, with his head amongst 
the people’s boots. He came out of the difficulty in an exceedingly 
tousled condition, and with his face much flushed. For all this, and 
their being packed as you may conceive they would be packed, they 
settled down the instant I went in, and never wavered in the closest 
attention for an instant.” 

“The readings have made an immense effect in this place (New- 
castle), and it is remarkable that, although the people are individually 
rough, collectively they are an unusually tender and sympathetic 
audience ; while their comic perception is quite up to the high London 
standard.”’ 

From Brighton he wrote:—‘I had a most charming audience 
for Copperfield, with a delicacy of perception that really made the 
work delightful. It is very pretty to see the girls and women generally, 
in the matter of Dora; and everywhere I have found that peculiar 
personal relation between my audience and myself on which I counted 
most when I entered on this enterprise.” 

“The reception at Cambridge was something to be proud of in such 
a place. The colleges mustered in full force, from the biggest guns 
to the smallest; and went beyond even Manchester in the roars of 
welcome and rounds of cheers. The place was crammed, and all 
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through the reading everything was taken with the utmost heartiness 
of enjoyment.” ; 

Of another visit to the same city he wrote :—‘ We had a splendid 
rush last night. . . . They were a far finer audience than the previous 
night. I think the finest I have ever read to. They took every word 
of the Dombey in quite an amazing manner, and after the child’s 
death, paused a little, then set up a shout that it did one good to hear. 
Mrs. Gamp then set in with a roar, which lasted till I had done. 1 
think everybody for the time forgot everything but the matter in 
hand. It was as fine an instance of thorough absorption in a fiction 
as any of us are likely to see ever again.” 

The readings were not without their adventures, and what came 
near being a terrible catastrophe was averted by Dickens’s coolness 
and presence of mind. It was at Newcastle, and the incident was 
recorded by Dickens in these words :—‘* The room was tremendously 
crowded and my gas-apparatus fell down. There was a terrible wave 
among the people for an instant, and God knows what destruction 
of life a rush to the stairs would have caused. Fortunately a lady 
in the front of the stalls ran out towards me, exactly in a place 
where I knew that the whole hall could see her. So I addressed 
her, laughing, and half-asked and half-ordered her to sit down again; 
and, in a moment, it was all over. But the men in attendance 
had such a fearful sense of what might have happened (besides the 
real danger of fire) that they positively shook the boards I stood 
on, with their trembling, when they came up to put things right. 
I am proud to record that the gas-man’s sentiment, as delivered 
afterwards, was, ‘The more you want of the master, the more 
you'll find in him.” With which complimentary homage, and with 
the wind blowing so that can I hardly hear myself write, I conclude.” 

An accident of an entirely different, and happier character, was 
that which Dickens referred to as follows :—* We had a tremendous 
hall at Birmingham last night, £230 odd, 2100 people; and I made 
a most ridiculous mistake. Had Nickleby on my list to finish 
with, instead of Trial. Read Nickleby with great go, and the 
people remained. Went back again at 10 o’clock, and explained the 
accident ; but said if they liked I would give them the Trial. They 
did like ;—and I had another half hour of it in that enormous place.” 

One or two other incidents are worth recording to show the close 
attachment between author and public that were the result of these 
readings. 

The following has reference to a reading at Leamington :—‘ There 
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yas one gentleman at the Little Dombey yesterday who exhibited— 
r rather concealed—the profoundest grief. After crying a good deal 
vithout hiding it, he covered his face with both his hands and laid 
b down on the back of the seat before him, and really shook with 
motion. He was not in mourning, but I supposed him to have lost 
ome child in old time. . . . There was a remarkably good fellow, too, 
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A visit to Paul Dombey Ireland in 
358 was pro- ductive of al- 
ost unusual scenes. “In Dublin there was almost a riot. People 


‘oke the pay box and freely offered £5 for a stall. In Belfast he had 
ormous audiences, being compelled, he said, to turn half the town 
vay. The reading over, the people ran after him to look. ‘Do me 
e honour,’ said one, ‘to shake hands, Misther Dickens, and God 
ess you, sir, not ounly for the light you’ve been to me this night, 
it for the light you’ve been in ma house, sir (and God love your 
ce !), this many a year.’ Men cried undisguisedly. And on the 
her hand, he wrote in a letter home, ‘as to the “ Boots” and 
Mrs. Gamp ” it was just one roar with me and them. For they made 
e laugh so that sometime I could not compose my face to go on.’ ” 
On another occasion, after a reading, he was accosted in the street 
th “ Mr. Dickens, will you let me touch the hand that has filled my 
use with many friends? ”’ 

How many hundreds of thousands of us have been so served ; how 
any hundreds of thousands of houses has he filled with his many 


ends. Bd ; 
In 1867-8 Dickens paid a second visit to America, and gave readings. 


the principal towns. é 
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In Boston his reception was beyond all expectation. In Ney 
York the speculators assembled the night before the reading in lon 
lines to wait the opening of the doors at nine the next morning for th 
issue of the tickets. They continued to come all night, and at fiv 
o'clock in the morning there were two lines of 800 each, whilst at eigh 
there were 5000. At nine o’clock each of the two lines reached mor 
than three-quarters of a mile in length, members of families wer 
relieving each other, waiters from neighbouring restaurants wer 
serving breakfasts in the open December air, and excited applicant 
for tickets were offering five or ten dollars for the mere permission t 
exchange places with other persons standing nearer the head of th 
line. 

The financial result of this American tour was a no less remarkabl 
achievement, £19,000 remaining after the payment of all expenses 
But success was not attained without the great sacrifice of his health 
and although only 56 at the time, he looked a much older man. Yet 
the great attraction these readings offered him, to say nothing of th 
pecuniary benefit, made him resolve on a farewell tour of 100 reading 
in London and the Provinces, for which he was to receive the sum o 
£8000 clear of all expenses. They commenced in October, 1868 
and occupied a certain number of days in each month, and covere: 
Ireland and Scotland as well as England. Even more wonderfu 
receptions awaited him on these farewell readings than had_ bee: 
witnessed previously, and in some of the larger cities dinners wer 
arranged in his honour by the literary lights of the country. 

The tour was not a continuous one from town to town, but occupies 
a certain number of days each month, thus permitting him to pa 
periodical visits to London. This. necessitated much travelling 
which had a serious effect om his health. In addition to this Dicken 
had for some time been suffering severely from a malady which wa 
in fact a partial paralysis of the left side, with the result that in Apri 
1869, at Preston, the reading had to be cancelled, and the tour closed 
by the orders of his medical attendant. 

Dickens retired to the restful repose of Gads Hill, and gave himsel 
up to entertaining there several of his American friends. This prove 
so beneficial that in the early part of 1870 he was permitted by hi 
doctor to give a dozen more readings in London. 

The final reading was on the 15th March, at the St. James’ Hal 
Piccadilly, where over 2000. people (representing a money value ¢ 
£422) were present. The items were A Christmas Carol and th 
Trial Scene from Pickwick, at the conclusion of which, with profoun 
emotion, Dickens said a few simple words of farewell, concluding wit 
* Ladies and Gentlemen, in two short weeks from this time I hop 
that you may enter, in your own homes, on a new series of reading 
at which my assistance will be indispensable, but from these garis 
lights IT vanish for ever more with a heartfelt, grateful, respectfu 
and affectionate farewell.” 


Within a very few weeks of that date he had indeed taken th 
longest farewell of all. ‘ 
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PWO THOUSAND MILES OF DICKENS LAND 


A WONDERFUL MOTOR TOUR 
By C. T. ROADE 


PART III. 


HE beer was good at the King’s Head, and so was the rest of the 
lunch there. The little market town was very sleepy in the 
ternoon sun, and we took a stroll to the old castle ruins and spoke 
f Dickens’s investigations of the notorious Yorkshire schools ninety 
years ago. Greta Bridge and Bowes were close at hand, and on our way 
0 Carlisle we skirted the original of Dotheboys Hall; the yard gate 


hoto by} [T. W. Tyrrell 
Dotheboys Hall 


yas open, and we were able to get a sight of the identical pump at 
yhich the boys used to wash. 

That evening we discussed The Lazy Tour of Three Idle Appren- 
ces in the “ delightfully idle ” town of Carlisle, which was virtually 
he starting place of Dickens (Goodchild) and Wilkie Collins (Idle) : 
ow they had both set out from Heske Newmarket, 14 miles away, to 
limb Carrock Fell by a little-frequented path ; how Collins met with 
n accident by falling into a watercourse and spraining his ankle, and 
ow Dickens carried him down into Wigton, where they stayed at the 
‘ing’s Arms. Most of the descriptive bits in the Lazy Tour, compris- 
1g vivid and amusing pen pictures of Wigton, Allonby and Maryport, 
ere written by Dickens himself; he was evidently quite captivated 
y the little seaside village of Allonby, where Collins rested for a 
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couple of days, after which the two idlers started off for Lancaster, 
to stay at the King’s Arms, there to follow the custom of eating bride- 
cake after dinner. 

There being no King’s Arms at Lancaster now, we gave that town 
the go-by ; the next day we accomplished as much of the Lazy Tour as 
the rapidly diminishing time at our disposal permitted us to do, and 
added to it, a little more of the Lake District by embracing on our 
journey, Keswick, 
Grasmere and Win- 
dermere, after which 
we rode over that 
wonderful moorland 
road that passes 
Hawes, Aysgath and 
Jervaulx Abbey. 

We chose _ the 
Cathedral route for 
our last three days 
Ripon, York, Lin 
coln, Peterborough 
Norwich, with but 
x little of Dickens te 
Photo by) [Walter Dexter speak about, bu 

The Pump at Dotheboys Hall what a wealth 0 

architectural beauty 

to feast upon! At Yarmouth we were on the Dickens scent one 
more. 

“You'll be disappointed in Peggotty’s town,”’ I warned them: anc 
they were ; and even a sight of the old shop that might have been Mr 
Omer’s failed to re-create the spirit of romance centred in Yarmoutl 
and Mr. Peggotty, Ham and Little Em’ly. But, as I confidenth 
expected it would, all the old enthusiasm returned as we sighted a sign 
post directing us to Blundeston. ‘‘ Perhaps the identical one tha 
Dickens saw, and liking the sound of the name took it for little David’ 
birthplace,” said Mr. Jackson, with a certain amount of reverent awe 
but I was unable to satisfy him in that respect. “‘ At any rate,” 
answered, “‘he greatly improved on the name by changing it t 
Blunderstone.” 

The rectory might well have been “The Rookery,” althoug! 
Blundeston Hall, which Dickens had visited, no doubt, helped him i 
his mental picture. 

The afternoon saw us at tea in the Angel at Bury St. Edmund’: 
that typical inn of a typical old English town, and we did not forge 
a visit to the yard to see the pump which gave Sam Weller his hall 
penny shower bath, but did not sufficiently dispel the feverish remain 
of the previous evening’s conviviality, or he would not have allowe 
Job Trotter to deceive him in the way he did. 

On our way to Ipswich we drove past the house in Southgate Stree 
said to be the Westgate House Girls’ School, but with the best wish t 
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think it the scene of Mr. Pickwick’s humorous adventure, we could not 
ae ourselves to accept it as fitting in with the description in the 
story. 

Of course we had to stay the night at the ‘“‘Great White Horse ” at 
Ipswich; Mr. Jackson occupied the room of honour, with special 
caution to note that there was more than one staircase to the best 
rooms, and not to leave his watch downstairs. Mrs. Jackson promised 
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lim her custody, so there was little fear of repeating that mirth- 
rovoking incident with the middle-aged lady in yellow curl papers ! 

We had now but a short day’s ride to London, and so to complete 
ur lightning tour of the Dickensland of England. We were not 
uccessful in finding the house with the green gate that so fascinated 
am Weller—and this being the only other Dickens landmark in 
pswich, we started off via Chelmsford and Ongar, to lunch at The 
laypole, at Chigwell, in the Chester Room that is so widely known. 
‘his was before the day when Mr. Wintersgill let fall his bombshell 
hat this part of the inn was never an inn, not even when Dickens 
isited it with Forster (see The Dickensian Spring No. 1927.), other- 
vise we would have discussed the point on the spot with the greatest 
ossible pleasure. But the blissfulness of ignorance ensured us a very 
appy ending to a wonderful tour of nearly two thousand miles through 
ur beautiful and varied country, to which the magic pen of Dickens 
as given such great enchantment. 
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OLIVER TWIST AS A SCOUT PLAY 


T is always good to hear of the 
success of any endeavour 
however small, to stimulate 
the minds of young folk, ar 
admiration for the works o 
Dickens. In these days, wher 
so much that is bad and indiffer 
ent is made only too availabl 
to the reading public, the popu 
ee eR larisation of the great novelist’ 
ane quanee se eae ae! pererea oy books assumes far more thar 
ill Sikes : oo E 
mere literary significance, for it: 
reactions in terms of mental development and healthiness of socia 
outlook are profound. We tender, therefore, our congratulations t 
the 18th Battersea Scout Troop for its originality and enterprise nh 
staging, for two successive weekends in May, a dramatic version 0 
Oliver Twist, before large and appreciative audiences. We might 
indeed, characterise the move as. an act of boldness, for Dickens 1 
difficult to compress into coherent, dramatic limits with, moreover, : 
cast which consists largely of boys. The task was creditably accom 
plished, however, and it is to be hoped that a Troop possessed of s 
much histrionic talent will continue its good work and try its hand a 
further Dickensian adaptations. 

In Frank Lock and Herbert Quennell, who played respectively th 
parts of Oliver and the Artful Dodger, Mr. Spence, the Scoutmaster 
has two boys who would pull any play through. They acted wit 
enthusiasm and talent, and well deserved the ovation they received 
Troop Leader Anderson undertook with equal success the dual role ¢ 
Mrs. Corney and Fagin, and admirably displayed his versatility 
Rover G. Spence made a convincing Sikes, despite the absence of th 
dog. Other parts were equally capitally rendered by Scout Smit 
and Rovers Elliott, Bullard, Matthew and J. Spence. 


Pee eRe E ry 


A GARDENER’S TRIBUTE TO PICKWICK 


FINE example of the gardeners’ art—a tribute to the centenar 
~* of Mr. Pickwick’s visit to Kent—was seen at its best in July las 
in the Brenchley Gardens of Maidstone Museum. It was the work « 
the Corporation’s Superintendent gardener, Mr. C. A. Marchant, an 
his staff, and occupied the central bed. The scene represented th 
Shooting Party at Dingley Dell, and some thousands of plants wet 
used. The back ground pictured Cobtree Mansion, and the figur 
were Mr. Pickwick, Winkle with his gun, the Fat Boy holding a roo 
the dog and Sam Weller. In front was a small pond, and a medallic 
of Dickens completed a pleasing picture which was greatly admire 
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YOU SHOULD KNOW THAT-- 


John Dickens, the novelist’s father, was the 
prototype of Mr. Micawber. 
* * * * * 
“ Phiz,” who illustrated most of Dickens’s 
books, was Hablot K. Browne. 
* * * * * 
Dickens gave a total of 423 public readings 
apart from those given for charitable purposes. 
* * * * * 
Dickens died at the age of fifty-eight years 
and four months. 


* * * * x 
Dickens came to live in London at the age of 
twelve. 
* * * * * 


The manuscript of Great Expectations is in the 


museum at Wisbech. 
* * * * * 


Phe manuscripts of all the Christmas Books are in the Pierpont Morgan 


collection in the U.S.A. 
* * * * * 


\ithough he loved to describe scenes of eating and drinking, Dickens 


was himself a very abstemious man. 
* * * * * 


‘Boz ”’ was the pen name used by Dickens for his earliest published 
writings. 


* * * * * 
Jickens was born on a Friday: he always considered Friday his 
lucky day. 


* * * * * 
Jickens’s house at Chatham was named Mary Weller. 
* * * * * 


t was whilst visiting Walter Savage Landor at Bath in 1840 that 


Little Nell was created. 
* x * * * 


Gabriel Vardon, the Locksmith of London,” was the title originally 


chosen for Barnaby Rudge. 
* * * * * 


ickens made laborious study at the British Museum for 
historical accuracy for Barnaby Rudge. 

* * * * * 
rip, the raven in Barnaby Rudge, was a compound of 
two ravens possessed by Dickens at different times. 

* * * * * 
he fashion of Christmas publications was 
started by Dickens with A Christmas 
Carol in 1843. 

* * * * * 
ickens took the chair at the first Annual 
Dinner of the Theatrical Fund in 1846. 

* * * * * 
he Dickens Fellowship is the only society 
of its kind in the world. 
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DICKENS AND BATH 

Sir.—That Dickens in writing the Bath chapters in the Pickwieh 
Papers sensed the atmosphere of the place from guide books seems t¢ 
be the conviction of Mr. T. J. Bradley, but I should imagine he is quite 
alone in thinking so. No one will deny that Dickens probably possessec 
a guide book in 1835. Everyone bought guide books in those days 
but it is absurd to assert that the amusing incidents described ©} 
society life in Bath was all mere imagination based upon rules anc 
regulations in a guide book. I join issue with Mr. Bradley, and state 
that Charles Dickens did visit Bath in 1837, and in that belief I am 
supported by the late Mr. Percy Fitzgerald who knew. 

Space will not permit me to mention more than one or two reason: 
for my convictions. When in Bath in 1837 he went to a Thursday 
evening Ball at the Assembly Rooms, crowded with the elite of Bath 
Here he witnessed the card playing in the Card Room, with its four-and 
twenty tables. He saw the Countess of Belmore and her sister, Mis: 
Bess Caldwell, the former he had the audacity to designate Lady 
Snuffanough, and the latter Miss Bolo—Mrs. Col. Wugsby, a typica 
Bath lady of the period, and it is possible that the fourth at the tabl 
was Charles Dickens himself. Miss Caldwell was noted, as Walte 
Savage Landor asserts, as being the most expert and shrewdest car¢ 
player in Bath. The rubber finished, he witnessed Miss Caldwell’ 
extreme annoyance at losing, and describes her going home in a Seda 
Chair and a flood of tears. When the monthly numbers appeare¢ 
containing the Bath chapters, persons long since dead informed m 
that so shocked was Bath society that the books were swept off th 
tables in many a Bath drawing room, for the characters at the Car 
Party were so thinly veiled and each lady was undoubtedly recognized 

Mr. Bradley is also in error respecting the bar in the Pump Room an 
marble vase, both existed in 1840 and many years after. I coul 
give other incidents that should upset Mr. Bradley’s conviction. Le 
me mention one more. The long and tall chairmen were well-know: 
characters, and worked together in 1837, serving the residents of th 
Royal Crescent. I have not only their names, but their life history 
There is no mention of them in the guide books. Charles Dickens sa 
them and promptly noted their description. 

Yours truly, 
Pulteney Street, Bath. T. SrurcE CorreRELt. 
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JOHN DICKENS AND THE MARSHALSEA 


Srr.—In re-reading Forster’s ‘‘ Life of Dickens ” recently I notice 
in Chapter 2 the following statement with regard to John Dickens 
imprisonment, ** They had no lack of bodily comforts there, his father 
income, still going on, was amply sufficient for that.” 
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I am well aware that these were ‘‘ good old times’’ for sinecures, 
and that it is quite conceivable that the income of a civil servant 
might continue while he was in a debtor’s prison, but if this was so, 
and John Dickens’s income was so large as has been estimated (£500 
per annum), how was it that his creditors could not be satisfied out 
of this? The only explanation I can arrive at is that he was paid a 
month’s salary in lieu of notice, and that this was the sum which 
kept his family in food. Perhaps, however, some other reader can 
further enlighten me. 

Yours faithfully, 
Rhodesia Road, 8.W.9. W. Kent. 


DICKENS’S USE OF “ MOTHER-IN-LAW ”’ 


Sir.—In Mr. J. Cuming Walters’s interesting article on ‘‘ Pickwick 
in Literature”’ in the current number of The Dickensian, reference 
is made to the errors of Dickens, one such being the “‘ terming a step- 
mother, a mother-in-law.” Can this properly be called an error ? 
I am writing without for the moment being able to verify references, 
but I feel pretty sure that outside Dickens, who uses the expression 
a good many times in the same sense, other contemporary or nearly 
contemporary authors use the term in exactly the same way. Lloyd’s 
Encyclopedic Dictionary gives two definitions of a mother-in-law :— 


(1) The mother of one’s wife or of one’s husband. 
(2) A Step-mother. 
This seems to give authority for Dickens use of the words 
in-law.” 


‘© mother- 


Yours sincerely, 
A. G. CHUBB. 


DICKENS AND THE MODERNS 


_S1r.—I was talking to an American recently, and noticed the 
frequency with which he used the word ‘‘ admire” in a connection 
where the average Britisher would use “ wonder,’ “‘ speculate,’ or 
** surmise.” 

In re-reading Martin Chuzzlewit I observe that Dickens made this 
misused verb a characteristic of Hannibal Chollop, the transcendent 
young ladies who raved about the Sublime, and several other people ; 
but I was not prepared to find him using the word admire, in the sense 
of wonder, as early as 1836—over ninety years ago. This passage 
(a fine example of Dickens’s humour) appears in Sketches by Boz, as a 
description of ‘‘ The Streets — Morning ”’ :— 

“Cabs, with trunks and band-boxes between the drivers’ legs and 
outside the apron, rattle briskly up and down the streets on their way 
to the coach-offices or steam-packet wharves; and the cab-drivers 
and hackney-coachmen who are on the stand polish up the ornamental 
part of their dingy vehicles—the former wondering how people can 
prefer ‘ them wild beast cariwans of homnibuses, to a riglar cab with a 
fast trotter,’ and the latter admiring how people can trust their necks 
into one of ‘ them crazy cabs, when they can have a ’spectable ’ackney 
sotche vith a pair of ’orses as von’t run avay vith no vun!’ —a con- 
sideration unquestionably founded on fact, seeing that a hackney-coach 
horse never was known to run at all, ‘ except,’ as the smart cabman in 
ront of the rank observes, ‘ except one, and he run back’ards ! ew 

72 
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It would seem that in the old sense of ‘‘ wonder,” the word ‘‘ admire ” 
has grown obsolete in Europe; and its meaning become confined to 
expressions of delight, approval, or amazement. But on the American 
side of the Atlantic there has been a swing of the pendulum back to the 
usage of two centuries ago. In several living American writers of 
distinction (Sinclair Lewis, William Cather, and Edith Wharton among 
others), the word *‘ admire ” is frankly used as a synonym for ** wonder.” 

Yours faithfully, 
Onitsha, Nigeria. J. M. Sruart- YOUNG. 


THE PLACE OF PICKWICK IN LITERATURE 


Srr.—There is probably no author—not even excepting Shakespeare— 
whose works call for so full a measure of intuitive understanding as 
Dickens, and any criticism that rests solely upon academic analysis 
reveals them in their least important and most deceptive light. 

Whatever may be the place of Pickwick in literature, its place in 
the taste and affections of the people is evidenced by the fact that it 
is to be found in every home from the castle to the cottage. 

Speaking neither as a scholar, nor as a critic, I venture to dispute 
the idea that Dickens drew his inspiration from higher and more 
refined types of character in his later works, in conrtast with those 
of his earlier efforts. 

Joe Gargery and Tom Pinch in no way typify the ‘‘ abandonment ” 
of the ** Pickwick standard *’—** very near vulgarity ’’ in Bob Sawye1 
and Ben Allen, as Mr. Walters thinks. 

On the contrary, they are distinct and original creations, and not the 
evolutionary product of a lower order. They represent different phases 
of human life, but all have a common racial relationship—et hoc genus 
omne—in the mimic realm of Dickensdom, with all its motley hue, anc 
infinite variety of being. 

Tom Pinch would have been as much out of place at Bob Sawyer’: 
supper party, in Lant Street, as would Ben Allen have been fingering 
the notes of the organ in Salisbury Cathedral. P 

If Dickens ** followed a bad model,” as Mr. Walters puts it, or sough 
the underworld for his material, there is always a clearly impliec 
discouragement in the example. + 

Mr. Walters tells us he has “‘ tried to judge Pickwick from a literar 
standpoint,” and concludes that “it is one-third too long ’”’—Tha 
“the main interest was gone after Mr. Pickwick had left the Fleet.’ 

Speaking generally, there is no “‘ main” interest in Pickwick that 
can discover, but rather a series of interests, all of which are suffi 
ciently well sustained as never to weary the reader, though they ma; 
not all excite the same degree of enthusiasm. 

Now, from Mr. Walters ‘literary standpoint,” the Bagman’s Stor 
should not have been told—because, in his view, this is an ‘‘ unneces 
sary intercalation.”’ 

That peculiar dispensation, uniting the common destiny of Donkey 
and Postboys in a future state, again, would never have been heard o: 

In like manner, that unique specimen of original compositior 
addressed to Sam at the George and Vulture, informing him of th 
death of his ‘‘ Mother-in-law ’’—a solecistic phrase which strikes Mi 


Walters as strange in a man of Tony Weller’s education—would neve 
have been written. 
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Further, the picturesque figure of this ancient worthy, ducking the 
Rev. Stiggins in the water-trough, would never have inspired the pen 
of the Caricaturist. 

These, and a sequence of interesting and equally amusing passages, 
ought never to have been penned, because at this stage of the narrative 
* Dickens was exhausted,” and ‘‘Comes very near to exhausting his 
readers also,’ as Mr. Walters sums up his criticism. 

I can only say, in common with many thousands of others, I have 
read Pickwick again and again, and with no apparent loss of vital 
energy that I can recall at the moment. 

Pickwick, in short, is a literary feast for a leisurely man of slow 
digestion to sit and enjoy, though it may be a trifle heavy for those who 
sup at “ snack ” counters. 

Yours truly, 
Canterbury. J. G. B. STONE. 
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{ Notes for insertion in the Winter Number must be received by the Editor 
not later than 10th November.) 
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The Executive Committee in London is to be congratulated upon 
the excellent programme prepared for the 1927-8 Season, which 
commences on the 3rd October. 

* * * * * 

We look for a record attendance at the President’s Reception on 
October 3rd and at the Dinner in celebration of the Twenty-fifth 
Birthday on the 5th. All members of the Fellowship are invited to 
attend these two important functions. ; 

* * * * * 

On June the 9th wreaths were laid on Dickens’s grave in the Abbey 
by The Dickens Fellowship, and the Branches at Eastbourne, Boston, 
Toronto and Montreal. The Eastbourne Branch made a special 
pilgrimage to the Abbey for the purpose, and other members attending 
represented Canada, Australia, the United States, Japan, Bedford, 


Manchester and Edinburgh. 
* * * * * 


Mr. W. A. Callaway has now returned to Melbourne after his world 
tour, and has on two occasions addressed the branch—of which he is 
President—of his meeting with fellow Dickensians in various parts. 
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We hope through his efforts, the official magazine of the Fellowship— 

the great link between all lovers of Dickens the world over—will fine 

larger support in Melbourne than has been accorded to it in the past 
* * * * * 

An interesting account of the activities of the Melbourne Brancel 
has been received from Miss E. A. Fraser. Reports from this branel 
have always appeared so regularly that it was a regrettable inciden 
when the report destined for the Summer Number arrived too late 
The present year’s activities commenced with the Birthday Celebration 
when Mr. D. Carson, who knew Dickens, gave some personal reminis 
cences, and Mr. J. H. Crowther read several of Dickens’s speeches 
Melbourne’s ‘‘ 3 L.0.”* announcer, Mr. Dudley, gave an interestin; 
talk on David Copperfield in March, and Miss Fraser contributed an 
illuminating paper on Dickens and Carlyle. Other important item: 
in the season were Mr. J. H. Crowther’s paper on Dickens as a novelist 
humanist and literary genius, and some scenes from Owr Mutua 
Friend, in which the parts of Mr. and Mrs. Wilfer were taken by Mr 
Mostyn Wright and Mrs. Maurice Dudley. 

* * * * * 

We have been pleased to welcome in London, Mr. 8. J. Squires, th 
late Hon. Treasurer of the Brisbane Branch. 

* * * * * 

Every member of the Birmingham Branch is now to receive a cop; 
of The Dickensian each quarter, thus falling into line with London 
St. Pancras, Manchester, Liverpool, Bromley, Boston, and New Yor! 
Branches. 

* * * * * 

The sale of The Dickensian to the members of the Branches a 
Philadelphia and Hackney practically constitutes every househol 
receiving a copy as it would under the inclusive subscription plan 

* * * * 
' There are Branches whose members have never heard of Th 
Dickensian. Strange, but true ! 
* * * * * 
What are their Secretaries doing ? 
* * * * * 

There have been some very successful London Rambles during th 
summer. Mr. Walter Dexter conducted the first, an evening on 
into the Borough district: the party was received by Mr. Keliher 
Director of the Marshalsea Press, and shown the whole of what stil 
remains of the old Debtor’s Prison, which Dickens knew only too wel 
and an appropriate finish was made at the George Inn in the Boroug 
for rest and refreshment. Mr. Frank 8. Johnson and Mr. A. W. Wicken 
conducted the remaining two rambles, in the City and Richmon 
respectively. 

* * * * * 

A large party of the Kodak Fellowship made a Dickens Rambl 
from Doughty Street to the Temple on Saturday, 23rd July, unde 
the guidance of Mr. Walter Dexter. 

* * * * * 
be oe alseienie, cae ee Mr. T. W. Hill (a late Hon. Se 
thot aie ae re Nise : eir sire we knew he would perforr 
Mr. Hill’s guidance that the Ee Sly paid.a yuh je Rocka a 
: e branch paid a visit to Rochester in Jun 
‘ 
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and knowing his Kent of Dickens so thoroughly every member of 
the large party was delighted with their ramble round the old city. 
Archdeacon Tait met the party at the Cathedral. In July the 
President and Mrs. Hill received the Members at ‘‘ Hillsden” to a 
Garden Tea, and were fortunate in fine weather. A programme of 
Dickensian Competitions added considerably to the enjoyment of the 
afternoon. 
* * * * * 

The Winnipeg Branch has lost a staunch friend in Mr. D. R. P. 
Coats (a Kentish man), who was in charge of the wireless station there 
‘C.K.Y.), and delighted listeners with his addresses on the Dickens 
Country, as well as with readings from the works. A special vote of 
thanks was accorded to him by the branch on his leaving Winnipeg 
for Radio Station C.J.R.M., Moose Jaw, Sask., where he is con- 
finuing to broadcast Dickens to the great delight of a wide circle of 
listeners. 

* * * * * 

From Hackney and Stoke Newington we learn that the membership 
this year is the highest yet reached. Mr. H. Mills has been re-elected 
President, and Miss Catchpole and Mr. Maxwell has been re-elected 
Hon. Sec. and Treasurer respectively. This year’s summer ramble 
was to Epping Forest—Dickensian ground through its connection 
with Barnaby Rudge. Several of the most beautiful spots of the 
Forest were visited in turn. 

* * * * * 

The Sheffield Branch has sustained a heavy loss in the death, on 
June 9th last, of Miss Selina North. Elected as a member of the 
Jommittee fifteen years ago, she has been ever since one of the little 
yand of devoted workers around whom the life of the branch centred. 
She was Secretary of the Ladies’ Sewing Guild almost from its forma- 
ion, and for the last three years was also Secretary of the Social Section. 
ter removal leaves a gap it will be difficult to fill, for not only was she 
. hard worker and a keen Dickensian, but she was a pleasant and lov- 
ble lady. The branch sent a wreath of scarlet geraniums, and most 
ff the officials and many members were present at the cemetery. 

* * * * * 

Sir James Slade, J.P., Mayor of Leyton, has been elected President 
f the Leyton Branch. The monthly meetings will be held in the 
Jouncil Chamber of the Town Hall as formerly. 

* * * * * 

An inter-branch conference of North American Branches was held 
n Bethlehem in May last. It is regretted that a report of the pro- 
eedings has not been sent to the official organ of the Fellowship. 

* * * * * 

The North-American-Branches Conference for 1928 will be held 
n Toronto. 

* * * * * 

The Chester (U.S.A.) Branch finished up its session by a very 
uccessful outing to Glan-au-Bryn, the country home of their past 
resident, Mr. R. Louis Lloyd and his wife. 

‘Glan-au-Bryn is charmingly situated in the hills of Chester county, 
n one of Pennsylvania’s great concrete roads, and the party of fifty 
led eight motors and had a thoroughly enjoyable time, finishing up 
ith a picnic supper under the pear trees. 
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This annual pilgrimage is rapidly becoming the event of the year 
next to the annual ‘‘ Christmas Dinner Party.” 
* * * * * 
With the final meeting in April last, the Toronto Branch brought 
a very successful season to a close. President McFadden acted as 
Chairman, and in a short address gave a résumé of the work done 
during the season. Donations had been made to the amount of 
$4,300.95, divided as follows :— 
Bouton CAMP. 


Dickens Memorial Dining Hall .-- $3,000.00 
Tablet for . a re eae 57.15 
Special Treat for Children ... : 25.00 


‘ost of three cottages at Camp Howell 600.00 


$3,682.75 


SUNDRY. 
Orthopedic Hospital aos ae 400.00 
Hospital for Incurable Children... 25.00 
Christmas Tree and Treat ... +? 193.20 


$4300.95 

The Officers were re-elected with the exception of Membership- 
Secretary. Owing to increasing interests and duties, Mrs. Lougheed 
felt that she could no longer continue in this position which she has 
occupied for five years, and which, owing to a large membership, is a 
very strenuous office. Her place will be filled by Mrs. W. C. Saneto, 
who is very well known to our members. 

On June 25th a large assembly attended the opening of Bolton Camp, 
when the three cottages were formally presented, and dedicated. These 
cottages are located at the Girls’ camp, and are to be known as ~*~ The 
Little Nell,” *‘The Jennie Wren” and “The Susie Jupp” cottages. 
A porte-cochere has been erected over the entrance to the Dining Hall, 
which adds greatly to its appearance; and at the present time Miss 
Merle Foster, the well-known Canadian Sculptress, is working on a plaque 
to be placed over the fire-place in the Dining Hall. The design of this 
plaque is a bas-relief of Dickens, surrounded by a number of his 
characters. In the letter making this offer, Miss Foster states that in 
making this presentation she feels that she is only making a small 
return for the joy the Fellowship gives her. 

Mrs. J. Lougheed represented the Branch at the Bethlehem Inter: 
Branch Conference, and brought back a very interesting report. 


DICKENSIANA OF THE QUARTER 


BOOKS. 
Before Scotland Yard. Introduction by Peter Haworth. Basi 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 
A Cricket Eleven, umpired by Arthur Waugh. Gerald Howe. 5s 
When Crummles Played, with an introduction by F. J. Harvey 
Darton. Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 3s. 6d. t 
Dickens et la France, par Floris Delattre. Paris, Librairie Uni 
versitaire, 7 Rue Danton. Prix 25 Fr. 
Books within Books Series. No. 1, Dotheboys Hall; No. 3, Th 
Wellers; No. 8, Travelling Companions. Cloth, each Is. Thoma: 
Nelson and Sons, Ltd. } 


_ 
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Canterbury and Charles Dickens (illustrated). 1s. Canterbury 
Shamber of Trade. ¥ 

Dickens's Mystery of Edwin Drood. Completed by A Loyal 
Jickensian. C. W. Daniel Co. 3s. 6d. 


NEWSPAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES. 

“The New Nicholas Nickleby,” by G. K. Chesterton. G.K.’s 
Veekly, 30th April. 

“ Dickens’s Letters to Lemon,” by Affable Hawk. New Statesman, 
th May. 

* Mr. Pickwick’s Centenary.” Daily Telegraph (Leader), 10th May. 
“The Inimitable’’ (Dickens, Actor), by Arthur Waugh. Daily 
Pelegraph, 10th May. : 

“Mr. Pickwick Returns,” by J. B. Priestley. Saturday Review, 
4th May. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Crummiles.” Daily Telegraph (Leader), 14th May. 
“Is there a Dickens to-day ?”’ by Michael Sadleir. Daily Express, 
6th May. 

“The Pickwick Club Centenary,” by T. P. Cooper. Yorkshire 
Terald, 13th May. 

“The Chronology of Pickwick.” Birmingham Post, 24th May. 
“Dickens in France,” by Sir Edmund Gosse. Sunday Times, 
9th May. 

“ Dickens’s Visits to Wolverhampton.” SHxpress and Star, 21st 
lay. 

“With Dickens in Kent,” by Fredk. T. Cowles. Gravesend Reporter, 
Ith June. 

“Dickens and the Stage.”” The Stage, 9th June. 

“Dickens and Finchley.” Finchley Press, May 13th, 20th, 27th, 
une 3rd, 10th, 17th. 

“Dickens Fifty-seven Years’ Afterwards.’”’ Montreal Gazette, 9th 
une. 

““A Changed World seen through Mr. Pickwick’s Spectacles,” by 
. G. Harper (illustrated). World Travel, July-September. 

Links of Empire—* Pickwick,” by G. K. Chesterton. Empire 
review, July. 

“Where Boz Began.” Glasgow News, 5th July. 

“Collecting Dickens’s Works,” by G. H. Grubb. Bazaar Hach.nge 
nd Mart, 9th July. 

“Charles Dickens as I knew him,” by Francesco Berger. The 
phere, 2nd July. 

-‘*Dickens’s Missing Character.” Daily Sketch, 21st July. 

“A Note on Crummles,’” by J. B. Priestley. Saturday Review, 
3rd July. 

“The Voyage of Dickens (Leader).’’ Glasgow Herald, 23rd July. 
““The Crummles Family ’—Letters from F. Harker, Sir H. Dickens 
id W. Dexter. Sunday Times, 17th and 24th July. 

“Dickens on the Stage.” John o’ London’s Weekly, 30th July. 
“The Circus Dickens knew,” by M. Willson Disher. Quarterly 
eview, July. 

“Dickens and Folkestone.” Folkestone Herald, 23rd July. 

“The Old Marshalsea,”’ by Ada Major. Lewisham Journal, 29th 
ily. 
© Wilkie Collins and Dickens.” Times Literary Supplement, August 
h. 
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HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON— 


Sept. 16 
Oct. 


Social evening, 8 o’clock, Wesleyan Hall, Downs Road. 
17—Dickens Impersonations by Mr. T. G. Edwards, 7-45 p.m. 
and Debate, *‘ Are the bachelors or married men in 
Dickens the better ?’’ Mr. Rust (married men) and 
Mr. McNulty (bachelors), St. James’ Hall, Clapton. 
Nov. 4—8 o‘clock, ‘‘ Pepys’ Diary,” by Mr. H. V. Carrington} 
Wesleyan Hall, Clapton. 
LEYTON 
Sept. 28—Two half-hour talks by Mr. W. J. Roffey. (a) Dickens 
and Matrimony, (b) Some Dickens London Guides. 
Oct. 26—Paper by Mr. P. Cambridge. ‘The women of Dickens 
as Wives and companions.” 
Nov. 30—Members’ Evening. Dramatic Sketches. 
Lonpon— 
Oct. 3—Presidential Reception. 
6—25th Anniversary Dinner. 
Nov. 11—Lecture, ‘‘The Topography of ‘ Little Dorrit,’” by 
Mr. W. J. Roffey. 
12—Ramble and Whist Drive. 
See Advertisement Pages for full particulars. 
TorROoNTO— 
Oct.— Nicholas Nickleby Night. 
Nov.— Battle of Life Night. 
WINNIPEG— 
Oct. 13—Reception. 
Nov. 10—Pickwick Papers, Prof. J. F. Cross. 
Dec. 15—A Christmas Carol, annual reading by Mr. Wade. 


The above are the only lists of Branch Meetings received at the time 
of going to press. 
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** There are publishers and publishers, but there is only one 
Oxford University Press. When we look at the shelves 
which contains our most precious books we cannot help being 
aware that almost every other one bears the Oxford imprint.”’ 
From a leading literary journal 


THE OXFORD 
INDIA PAPER 
DICKENS 


The most worthy edition 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Amen House 
E.C.4 
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MAGGS BROTHERS 


34 & 35 CONDUIT STREET 
New Bond Street, LONDON, W. 


and 
130 Boulevard Haussmann, PARIS. 
lealers in Rare BOOKS, PRINTS, and AUTOGRAPHS 


Speciality. 
irst Editions—Presentation Copies, MSS., Autograph 
Letters, etc., of Celebrated Authors of the XIXth 
Century, including THACKERAY, DICKENS, 
TENNYSON, BROWNING, MEREDITH, 
SWINBURNE, STEVENSON, and 
Other Great Writers. 


lso Coloured Plate Books and Books illustrated by famous Artists 


Items of Rarity and Interest Always Gladly Purchased. 


(Kindly mention ‘‘ The Dickensian "’ when replying to advertisers ) ok 


ALL DICKENS LOVERS SHOULD JOIN 


The Dickens Fellowship. 


FOUNDED OCT. 6th, 1902. 

Life Presidents: 
Str HENRY F. DICKENS K.C. 

Mrs. KATE PERUGINI. 

resident, 1927-28. 
COL. anpb ALD. SIR CHARLES C. WAKEFIELD, C.B.E. 
Past Presidents : 
Percy FirzGRRaLp, M.a., F.S.A. B. W. Martz. 


ARTHUR WAUGH. GILBERT K. CHESTERTON. 

Sir Luke FILpgs, R.A. Sir FREDERICK MACMILLAN. 

J. CUMING WALTERS, M.A. Sir WALTER LAWRENCE, BT., G.C.1L.E., G.C.V.0., C.B. 
W. Petr RIDGE. Sir Erxgst WILD, K.c. 


Vice-Presidents : 
The Rt. Hon. the Kart oF ROSEBERY, K.G. 
The Viscount Burnham, ¢.H., LL.D. 


Lady Dickens. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. Sir Arthur Pinero. 
Mrs. R. C. Shuckburgh. John C. Eckel (Philadelphia) Edwin Pugh. 

(Miss Olive Dickens) John Galsworthy. Sir Alfred Robbins. 
Mrs. A. Waley. Robert Hichens. M. H. Spielmann. 

(Miss Elaine Dickens) W. W. Jacobs. A.E.S. Smythe (Toronto). 
Miss Mary Angela Dickens, Coulson Kernahan. J. C. Squire. 
Dame Ellen Terry. J. W. 'I’. Ley. Sir George Sutton, Bt. 
Mrs. A. K. Newcomer (N.Y.) W. J. Locke. Horace Annesley Vachell. 
Sir J. M. Barrie, Bt. E. V. Lucas. The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Francesco Berger. Sir J. Martin-Harvey. Russell Wakefield, 
Sir James Bruton. William Miles. H. G. Wells. 
A. 8. Comyns Carr, K.c. Arthur Morrison. RBransby Williams. 
W. L. Courtney, LL.D. Rt. Hon, Sir Gilbert Parker, H. Saxe Wyndham. 
Ridgwell Cullum. Bt 


Gxeentize Committee : 

Mrs. A. W. Edwards, Mrs. Philpott, Miss W. Matz, Miss Ruth Whittaker, 
Messrs. J. D. Billington, W. Dexter, A. W. Edwards, W. Laurence Gadd, W. H. Halls, 
F. S. Johnson, W. H. Lowry, W. Miller, W. J. Roffey, 8. J. Rust, F. J. Staff, 
W. B. Warren, Major-General H. 8. Neville White, ¢.B., M.v.o. 


Tue Councit.—The Council comprises nine members of the Executive 
Committee and the Hon. Secretary of each branch in addition. 
Won. Secretary: Won. Greasurer : 
A. W. Epwarps. W. J. FIsuer. 
Won. Editor of “The Dickensian '': WALTER DEXTER. 
Tue DickENS FELLOWSHIP IS OPEN TO ALL. 


In London, the Headquarters arranges an attractive programme of 
Lectures, Recitals, Exhibitions and Dinners during the winter months, 
and Pilgrimages to places connected with Dickens during the summer. 

The subscription for Fellows attached to Headquarters is half-a- 
guinea per annum, including The Dickensian post free; for second 
and subsequent members of the same family living in the same house 
the Annual Subscription is seven shillings and sixpence, but does not 
include a copy of the magazine. Life Subscription: Five guineas. 

Branches fix their own subscriptions. A List of Branches is printed 
on page 3 of the cover. 

Forms for prospective members can be obtained from the Hon. 
Secretary. q 

Weadquarters : 
THE DICKENS HOUSE 


48 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone. Museum 9363 ; 
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LONDON MEETINGS, 1927-1928. 
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1927. 
OCTOBER 3rd (Monday). 
Opening Meeting and Presidential Reception by Sir Charles and 
Lady Wakefield at Haberdashers Hall, at 7 for 7-30 p.m. 
OCTOBER 6th (Thursday). 
Dinner at Hotel Russell to Celebrate the 25th Anniversary of the 
formation of the Fellowship. Tickets: 12s. 6d. each (exclusive 


of wines). 

NOVEMBER 11th (Friday). 
Lantern Lecture: ‘‘The Topography of ‘Little Dorrit’ ’’ by 
Mr. W. J. Roffey, in the Conference. Hall, Central Hall, Westminster, 
at 7-30 p.m. 


NOVEMBER 12th (Saturday). 
Aflernoon: Ramble to be arranged. 
Evening : Whist Drive at Ye Mecca Café, Ludgate Hill. Tickets: 
3s. 6d. each (including refreshments). 

DECEMBER 5th (Monday). 
Lecture: ‘‘ Dickens’s Life Story as Told by the Author in his 
Writings,’’ by Major-General H. S. Neville White, C.B., M.V.O., 
Conference Hall, Central Hall, Westminster, at 7-30 p.m. 

DECEMBER 16th (Friday). 
The Annual Christmas Party at Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 
6-30 p.m. Tickets 5s. each. 

' DECEMBER roth, 2oth and atst. 

Annual Tea and Entertainment to Boys, Girls and Infants of the 
“Charles Dickens ’’ L.C.C. Schools, Lant Street, Southwark. 


1928. 
+» JANUARY 4th (Wednesday). 
Lecture by Major Richard Rigg, O.B.E., T.D., J.P., in Conference 
Hall, Central Hall, Westminster, at 7-30 p.m. 
FEBRUARY 3rd (Friday). 
Annual Birthday Recital by Professor Miles in Small Hall, Central 
Hall, Westminster, at 7-30 p.m. 
FEBRUARY 7th (Tuesday). 
Annual Birthday Dinner, at Midland Grand Hotel, St. Pancras, 
7 for 7-30 p.m. Tickets 12s. 6d. each (exclusive of wines). 
MARCH 7th (Wednesday). 
Lecture : ‘‘ Some Minor Excellencies of Dickens,’’ by Dr. Montague 
James (Provost of Eton), in Conference Hall, Central Hall, West- 
minster, at 7-30 p.m. Chairman: Mr. Patrick Braybrooke, F.R.S.L. 
MARCH 24th (Saturday). 
Whist Drive at Ye Mecca Café, Ludgate Hill. Tickets 3s. 6d. each 
(including refreshments). 
APRIL 11th (Wednesday). 
Annual Meeting, 7 p.m. ‘‘ Modern Writers of Mystery Stories and 
‘Edwin Drood,’’’ Mr. Edgar Wallace, Mr. R. Austin Freeman, 
etc., at 7-30 p.m., in Conference Hall, Central Hall, Westminster. 


_ MAY—Evening Ramble, to be-arranged. 

_ JUNE—Annual Conference at Nottingham. 
JULY (Saturday).—Afternoon Ramble, to be arranged. 
AUGUST (Saturday)—Afternoon Ramble, to be arranged. 
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Dickens Mystery of Edwin Drood 


Completed by A LOYAL DICKENSI AN. 


3s. 6D. 


A frontispiece shows the illustrated green paper cover in which 
the Saye monthly parts of Edwin Drood were issued 


‘ One of the best attempts yet made to complete the 
unfinished novel.’’—T.P.’s & Cassell’s Weekly. 


London: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 
GRAHAM HOUSE, 3, TUDOR STREET, E.C.4. 
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‘* Mr. Humphreys has done his work very thoroughly, and his investigations will take 
their place in the great store of information about Dickens.”’—Manchester Guardian. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND HIS | 
FIRST SCHOOLMASTER | 
| 


By ARTHUR HUMPHREYS 


With illustrations, including photographic reproductions of a series 
of interesting autograph letters from Charles Dickens to 
his old Schoolmaster, never before published. | 


Price 2s. 2d., post free, from the Author, at 
78 HAMILTON ROAD, LONGSIGHT, MANCHESTER | 
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READY SHORTLY The 1927 Volume of § 


THE DICKENSIAN 


Price 7/- net. Postage 7d. extra. 


Title-page, Index, Frontispiece, and Case 
for Binding, 2s. 6d. (Post Free, 2s. 9d.) 
The Dickens Fellowship, 48 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1 | 
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NOW ON SALE 

oO 

Oo 
OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM THE DICKENS HOUSE 
SET OF SIX POST CARDS of the interior of The Dickens 
House. Produced by Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons, Ltd. 

Price 4/2 Post Free 
Apply Hon. Secretary, 48 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1 
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COUPON ‘‘A TALE OF TWO CITIES”’ 
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be Dickens Fellowship 
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+ LONDON AND DISTRICT 
LHAM .—W. KENT, 
/ Stockwell, S.W.9 
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“St. John’ s School. 
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‘Ross BARRINGTON, 298 Waterloo Road, S,E.1 


5 ENGLAND 

eDFORD. W. Beri, New Bond Street. 
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“Road. 
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~ HEADQUARTERS : 48 DOUGHTY STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
ce Hon. Secretary: A. W. EDWARDS, —_ 
$2 ~  Telephone—Museum 9363. 


ENGLAND—continuyed: 


15 Rhodesia Road, | WOODVILLE AND DISTRICT.—Miss H. G. 


CHANDLER, ‘‘ Daleais,”? 
Burton-on “Trent. 


SCOTLAND. 


EDINBURGH.—Mrs. PEARSON Cattum, 
; Roseburn Cliff, Murrayfield. 


WALES, 
BARRY.—D. Cartes Jones; Holton Road, 


AUSTRALIA. 
BRISBANE.—Miss A. T. Woopwarp, Brisbane 
Women’s Club, Albert Street, 
MELBOURNE.—W. G. Sourmwett, 6 High 
Street, Northcote. - 


SYDNEY (N.S.W.).—Miss K. M, O’Brizn 
B.A., Petersham and Apsley Gramma 
School, Stanmore. 


AFRICA. 


GOLD COAST.—A. W, E. Appian, St. Nicholas 
Grammar School, Cape Coast, Gold Coast. 


Woodville, near 
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EDMONTON.—R. W. Cooper, 11515 
Street. 

MONTREAL.—J. Bruce Jorpan, 56 Columbia 
Avenue, Westmount, 

NANAIMO (B.C.).—Mrs. T, Spencer, 325 
esis Avenue. 
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1442 Haro Street. AY 


TORONTO.—Miss Cora Lsz Hunt, 
Ossington Avenue. 

WINNIPEG .—C. W. Yourtr, 461 Balmoral St, 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
BETHLEHEM, Pa.—Haxcourr Lee, 39 Wall 

Street. 
BOSTON, Mass.—Mrs. A. Lincotn Bowes, 
824 Washington Street. 
CHESTER, Pa.— Miss Ipa M. appock, 15 East 
18th Street. 
CHICAGO, Il, —Mrs. A, G. Huckin, 307 South 
Second Avenue, Maywood, Til 


EAST BAY, Cal.—Miss Vera Witson, 6229 
Chabot Road, Oakland, Ca). 


| EVERETT, Wash. —-Mrs, D, P. Deon, 3606 
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LOS ANGELES, Cal.—Mrs. J. M. Moore, 
6106 Del Valle Drive. 

NAZARETH, Pa.—Mrs, C, D. Kurgrper, 325 
West Center Street. 

NEW YORK CITY, N.Y¥.—Miss Mary Wray, 
1883. V Avenue, New York City. 

OLD TO -ORONO.—Mrs, C. B. PorrTEerR, 
231 Center Street, Old Town, Maine. 

PASADENA, Cal.—Mrs, E. T, Pierce, 186 
Oakland Avenue. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—J. K. Txompson, 333. 
Sander’s Avenue. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Mrs. L. C, Evcar, 2022 
Hampton Street, Swiss Vale. 

SEATTLE, Wash.—Mrs. H.S. Hopcson,_ 311% 
East Marion Street. 

SIERRA MADRE, Cai.—Mrs. W. 
Tarr, 274 Montecito. 
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is Freel particulars of the Fellowship and forms of Membership can 
: be hone ioe any of the Secretaries. 


